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The Life and Correspondence of Dean Stanley. 


i e 


To many readers this book will prove of great interest because 
it completes the survey of what is known as the Oxford Move- 
. ment, from almost every possible point of view. Cardinal 
Newman gave his account of it in the Apologia pro Vita sua, 
and this has been supplemented by the collection of letters 
written while yet he was an Anglican, and published since his 
death. Dr. Ward’s Life, recently published by his son, fills in the 
details, as seen by a very different mind. But both these were 
as men who set themselves to rebuild a city in the plain, one 
after a plan dimly figured in ancient books, the other according 
to an ideal in his own mind, of what such a city should be; and 
in their difficulties they lifted up their eyes, and lo! a city set 
on a hill appeared to them, the realization of all their dim 
hopes and longings, whereof that they were building was but 
a wretched copy, resting on no sure foundation. How sadly 
each abandoned the futile work, because of the friends they left 
behind, and because of the memories of sweet companionship, 
yet how gladly they entered the ever new, but ancient portals 
which opened to receive them we have been told in memorable 
words. 

Mozley, Pusey, Liddon, Church, remained Anglicans, and 
have left their stories to us. The former was a man of the world 
in the first place, a Z7zmes writer, an anecdotist, and to some 
extent a cynic; an ecclesiastic only in the second place, who 
found in Anglicanism a standing-point for his own religious 
work and life, for a respectable formalism, and did not care 
to go into the deep heart of things. Pusey and Liddon were 
Lutherans, in that they saw their way to a Protestantism which 
retained much that was dignified in the Catholic Church, Con- 
fession, a solemn ritual, a great value to be placed on Baptism 
and the Eucharist, a deep reverence for Holy Scripture ; but 

1 The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., lcte Dean of 
Westminster. By Rowland E. Prothero, M.A. London, 1893. 
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they remained non-Catholic to the core. Pusey, as has been 
said, never grasped the fact that the Protestant ministry was 
different in kind as well as degree from the Catholic priest- 
hood ; he “adapted” Catholic books of devotion by whittling 
away characteristic teaching, by calling the Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, and a chasuble, a surplice, and so on; while Liddon 
struck all prayers to our Lady and to the saints out of the 
prayer-book he habitually used. And when he set himself to 
translate for Anglicans the writings of a great modern doctor of 
the Church, Rosmini, he chose a treatise which had been placed 
on the Index, the treatise on the Five Wounds. 

Dean Church was a writer of a very different stamp. One 
of Newman’s closest friends, constantly addressed as Carissime 
in the letters which passed between them; his account of the 
movement shows that the separation from his friend was little 
short of a life-long agony, and his non-acceptance of Catholicism 
a deep if unconscious regret. He had been blinded by an 
historical theory which still hinders honest and able men from 
entering the Church. They see, even when they do not 
acknowledge, that the Reformation was a terrible blunder, if no 
more; that by it the Anglican Church was maimed and to a 
great extent devitalized; but they do not see that she was 
killed outright. Into her they were born, and puny and poor as 
she may be, they have to make the best of her. Spartam nactus 
es, hanc exorna, is their motto. It is a piteous position for such 
good and graceful-minded men. F 

Now we have the movement described by one who believed 
neither the doctrines from which Newman and Pusey with their 
friends started, nor those to which Newman came. Stanley was 
only not an Agnostic because the name was not invented when 
he began his career. He never would have allowed that he was 
one, because he had a vague kind of belief which was knowledge 
enough for him. He entrenched himself in his Abbey at 
Westminster like the soul described by Tennyson in her lordly 
pleasure-house, wherein he sat apart “holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating all.” Whatever disadvantages such a position 
had for himself—and it did much to spoil what would 
otherwise have been a very beautiful character—it gave him an 
interesting and philosophic impartiality in dealing with his 
fellow-men. His view of the persons with whom he came in 
contact is impartial and fresh; some events are presented ina 
new light ; there is scarcely another possible judgment on the 
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Oxford School and its issues, unless Dr. Congreve, the Pontiff of 
Positivism, also, with Stanley, a Rugby man, and in part formed 
by Arnold, one day give us his reminiscences. With the 
exception of that slight and perhaps needless contribution the 
student of the origins of modern Anglicanism has all that he 
requires to understand a creation which Rome is happily destroy- 
ing on the one hand, and free thought on the other, but which 
deserves examination like any other morbid growth of the 
human mind. 

The Life of Stanley is in fact a curious instance of a book in 
which its ostensible subject is of secondary though still of great 
interest ; though this in part arises from the manner in which 
the work has been done. Seldom has a book been constructed 
with such difficulty. Stanley left as his literary executors, 
Mr. Hugh Pearson, Vicar of Sonning and Canon of Windsor, 
Mr. Theodore Walrond, Chief Commissioner for the Civil 
Service, and Sir George Grove, bidding them take counsel 
with Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol, Dr. Vaughan, Master 

of the Temple, and Dr. Bradley, his successor in the Deanery of 

Westminster. Of the executors, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Walrond 

died before any great progress could be made by the second of 
them, to whom the task was entrusted. Sir George Grove’s 
whole time was and is occupied with the Royal College of 
Music. Dean Bradley, who took up the work from Mr. Walrond, 
found the task too great for his time and strength, and it is clear 
also that he had planned it on far too large a scale. Mr. Prothero, 
son of another Canon of Westminster, undertook the arduous 
task of condensing, re-sifting material, re-writing and finishing, 
which cannot have been rendered easier by having the original 
writer at his elbow, so to speak, and, we gather, by some- 
what imperfect sympathy with the subject. Mr. Prothero 
appears to be always struggling with an imperfect (Anglican) 
orthodoxy in his desire to deal faithfully and kindly with the 
Dean’s unorthodoxy. However that may be, the book is clumsy. 
It would have been far better done had the Dean’s letters alone 
been given, with just sufficient narrative of events to make them 
intelligible ; we do not need a youthful excursus here and there 
from Mr. Prothero, on matters which have really been discussed 
to death by masters of the subjects, such as the Gorham Contro- 
versy, Essays and Reviews, and Bishop Colenso. Again, there 
is a singular want of proportion. It is absurd, for example, to 
give us the: formal letter in which Lord Palmerston offered the 
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Professorship of Ecclesiastical History, while Stanley’s own letters, 
from want of space, are condensed by the editor. Again, Mr. 
Prothero is not a good précis-writer, and he often tells us he has 
an interesting letter, of which he proceeds to give a précis, when 
we would far rather have the Dean’s own words. Nor does he 
always tell us to whom the letters were written; and the 
recipient of a letter often colours the words and enables us to 
understand the feelings with which it was written. Altogether, 
the opportunity is missed, though the book might have had the 
charm of the Lzfe of Scott, or Stanley’s own L2fe of Arnold. 

The book, however, in spite of defects, is interesting, and 
though it does not give us the living man, it is a painstaking 
attempt to give us the material for constructing a portrait for 
ourselves. To those of us who knew him, it revives much, but 
by no means all of his winning charm, which was felt alike by 
those who loved, and those who deeply disapproved of the man, 
his actions, and his opinions. 

Well born, of one of the really great families of England, 
Stanley’s father became Bishop of Norwich at a time when 
his son was old enough to write and revise his charges and 
important letters. The Bishop’s wife had been Miss Leycester, 
and Arthur Stanley was then related to a family of whose 
admiration of each other we have all read in Mr. Hare's 
Memorials of a Quiet Life. There seldom was such a nest of 
intellectual and spiritual prigs as that to which we are there 
introduced, but Bishop Stanley was a man of sound common 
sense and real, if common-place, ability, and Mrs. Stanley, who 
married very young, was severed from the special clique of her 
family. She seems to have been a woman of great charm, and 
to have brought up her children admirably. But that the future 
Dean was well within the influence of the circle whose centre 
was the brothers Julius and Augustus Hare, accounts in part 
for his intellectual characteristics, the confidence that his own 
opinion must be right, the pugnacity, the intolerant tolerance 
which was afterwards fostered by Arnold at Rugby. 

Arthur Stanley was a quiet, shy, bookish boy, who wrote 
pleasant letters home, gained school prizes, “ compelled” himself 
to play at games which he disliked, and took keen enjoyment 
in foreign travel, a power rare in boys. His outward senses, 
which seem to have been keen enough when quite young, dried 
up early ; he had little power of taste or smell, he was helpless. 
with his hands and feet, he could only “push” a football, not 
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kick it; and had so complete an aversion from all science, as 
apart from literature, that he could never do the simplest sum, 
and when putting out a fire at Rugby by pouring his kettle over 
it, paused for a moment to consider “whether the boiling water 
might not increase it.” 

But it speaks well for Rugby in those rough days, that his 
powers of mind, and the delicacy and purity of thought which 
he brought from his happy home, were always respected ; and 
that he passed through school not only a clever but a good boy, 
who had the respect and affection of his companions. “ Public 
Schools,” said Dr. Arnold himself, “are nurseries of vice,” and 
such indeed is too often the case. Without confession, without 
frequent Communion, without that careful and vigilant super- 
vision which breaks up at once unsuitable friendships in Catholic 
schools, it is a wonder that our Protestant Public Schools 
continue to exist without constant and open scandals. That 
such are frequent and secret is known to all who are informed 
on the matter. That they are not worse is owing to the 
presence of righteous homes, which send out boys to whom truth, 
purity, and honour, are instincts, and from whom evil slides, 
when it touches, without sullying. These souls exist from time 
to time in the most evil schools, unconscious, till long after, in 
University days, of the evil that had been all around them, and 
they to their time and school generation are the very salt of the 
place, as was Stanley at Rugby. 

A test of such an one is very often the enthusiastic admiration 
he pays to one of the masters set over him. Friendships are 
made with his fellows, but they change with his and their 
growth, and they are seldom very lasting, unless they are 
remade and cemented at College or on entering into life. But 
the friendship of a boy for a matured man has a stable character, 
and he throws into such a friendship a sort of worship which 
is very beautiful. That was the feeling Stanley conceived for 
Arnold, and in many respects the master was worthy of the 
boy’s friendship. There are those who think that Arnold was 
over-rated, and that the reform of school life, in the more cordial 
and trustful relations between boys and masters, would have 
come had there been no Arnold. And no doubt it is true that 
each man is the child of his age, and even those who most 
appear to lead, are following the impulse of the age, are them- 
selves under the leading of the Zeit-geist. But all honour to 
those who know and recognize which of the spirits of the time 
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(for there is more than one) men ought to follow. Arnold 
treated his boys as friends and as younger brothers, knew that 
they could be manly, pure, truthful, and religious, or might be 
made so in a degree by assuming that they were. The best 
Rugby boys who came up to Oxford in the forties were admir- 
able, the second-rate were terrible prigs, and even in the best 
there was a something of a “superior person” which was 
irritating. But it was soon rubbed off, and the influence of 
Rugby on Oxford was inspiring and life-giving. It was a Rugby 
man, A. H. Clough, who breathed into our Oxford life a new 
vitality when he coined the phrase of “simpler living and 
higher thinking,” recommended to our notice when we were 
urged to spend less on ourselves, that we might give more to 
the sufferers by the Irish famine; they were in great measure 
Rugby tutors who did at Oxford what Arnold had done at 
Rugby, and broke down the gulf which had been set between 
them and their pupils. Among these Stanley was the most 
prominent ; Congreve was another Rugby man, and Stanley’s 
friend, Jowett, caught much of his spirit. 

It was not so good for Stanley himself, or for Oxford, 
that the distaste for dogmatic teaching was increased by 
the negative character of all that he learned from Arnold ; and 
few religious guides ever entered on their task with a more 
complete absence of sound theological training. In his under- 
graduate and early graduate days he was for a while attracted 
by Newman, as indeed all that was intellectual and earnest in 
Oxford was, at one time or other, affected by that bright soul, 
but it soon passed away, and Stanley soon began to appear in 
the attitude wherein he remained to the end ; the man of vague, 
if genuine, piety ; and of a tolerant soul, which looked leniently 
at Roman superstition for the sake of those dear to him, and 
mainly among these his sister Mary, who made their submission 
to the Church. If only Stanley had followed the grace offered 
him, if only that other chosen soul, Mark Pattison, had followed 
the light which for a while shone before them, how different had 
been the last three decades for Oxford and the English Church! 

As the time drew near for Stanley’s ordination, the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed brought great 
distress to his mind. Of regular training for the Christian 
ministry he had none, nor at that time was any provided, 
unless it were mere attendance at the lectures of divinity 
professors. Now there are colleges at Cuddesdon, Chichester, 
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Wells, and elsewhere, in which those who enter them get some 
elementary theological training, and some answer to difficulties 
which may arise. These colleges did not exist in 1839, and a 
degree, a fellowship, and a decent life at the University, were the 
only qualifications for what the High Church party were already 
calling “the Christian priesthood.” It is characteristic of the 
man and the time that his difficulties were discussed with any 
one rather than those who might really have helped him, with 
Lutheran pastors at Bonn, with Tait, then a fellow-student ; and 
even when he presented himself to the Bishop of Oxford for 
ordination, not with the Bishop, who might have given him 
authoritative counsel, but with Archdeacon Clarke, the chaplain. 
To him Stanley protested against the damnatory clauses, and the 
Archdeacon said: “I thought you might want to see me on 
the point to which you adverted in your answers. You need 
be under no apprehension about it ; when several bishops have 
expressed their opinion, there can be no doubt that you may be 
at ease on the point.” He then observed cheerfully that the 
American Church had omitted the Creed altogether. 

Stanley was ordained on the following Sunday, and “found 
there was very little in the service with which I could not 
heartily sympathize. . . . One of the most pleasing recollections 
I have throughout was hearing the voice of the Archdeacon 
breaking in from time to time in the service, the same voice 
which had in the conversation of Friday sanctioned my protest 
against the clauses.” 

We quote this not to blame Stanley for intellectual diffi- 
culties to which he might reasonably seek for an answer at the 
mouth of authorized guides, as thousands have done and will 
do again, but to show the chaotic state of a Church, in which 
the opinion of “several bishops” was sufficient for the holding 
a doctrine, and in which a bishop’s chaplain thought that the 
easiest way to escape from a hard clause in a Creed was to cut 
out that Creed bodily from public worship. 

What Stanley was at his ordination that he was to the end 
of his life, always a minimizer in doctrine, always disposed to 
sympathize with men who were the least bound by dogma, 
and desirous of keeping within the pale of the Establishment 
those who were likely to be excluded by conscience or by the 
law. Bishop Colenso, the writers of Essays and Reviews, 
Mr. Voysey, were all in turn championed by him ; he was the 
enthusiastic friend of the married priest Hyacinthe, he welcomed 
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a Socinian to the Anglican Communion rite in the Abbey. On 
the other hand, it was mainly due to him that the anti-ritual 
riots at St. George’s-in-the-East were stopped by compromise ; 
he was tender to his sister when she became a Catholic, and he 
put up—though this is not recorded in the Life—a tablet to her 
memory in a Catholic chapel whither in Switzerland, she was 
often wont to resort. In fact, in the words of Lowell, he 


went 
For a general union of total dissent 


within the Establishment, which he wished to widen from the 
inside, and believed in a temple like that of which Mrs. Browning 
speaks— 

With crystal walls too lucid to perceive. 


Almost the “only blame heard from his lips was from time to 
time bestowed on those who left the Establishment, for still 
freer thought ; not because they did not believe, but because 
they left the Church for that reason. No doubt the burthen of 
enforced dogmas lay on him painfully, as his biographer admits, 
but it did so far more at Oxford and at Canterbury than at 
Westminster. There he felt himself much less cramped, and 
for the curious reason that the Dean was successor to the Abbot 
of Westminster, and so free from episcopal supervision, a law 
unto himself. He quite ignored the fact that if, and in so far 
as, the heads of religious houses were’ free from the rule of their 
bishop, it was only that they might be more subject to the 
Holy Father, and so not less but more, if that were possible, 
bound to maintain orthodoxy. 

Again, we are not so much blaming Stanley, who was 
happy in his own exiguous Creed, and who was at all times in 
good faith, pious, benevolent, and loving, but to point out the 
singular character of a Church in which one of its chief 
dignitaries could whittle away dogmas to nothing, and take 
pride in fostering heresy, which even he would scarce have 
denied to be such. 

He naturally lived in a series of storms, which might have 
been very trying to so sensitive a man, of so deep an affection 
to those whom often he had to oppose; but he was, with all 
his shyness and sensitiveness, a vigorous fighter when once 
roused, who never had the smallest doubt that he was in the 
right, so that his storms were a good deal mitigated. West- 
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minster brought him a happy life, and the Queen who made 
him Dean, subject to no one but herself as Head of the Church, 
saw him married also to her intimate friend, Lady Augusta 
Bruce, formerly Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchess of Kent. The 
Dean and his wife were the centre of much that was admirable 
in Westminster, and lived beautiful lives of culture and philan- 
thropy. Miss Stanley was also working in that district among 
the Catholic poor, and her brother gave ungrudging sympathy. 
To make the Abbey national, to show it to parties of working 
men, to open its treasures to sight and knowledge, to invite 
eloquent preachers of all kinds of opinion to its pulpit, were the 
aims of his life. He was willing to see the dark vaults open 
to any celebrity, to Charles Dickens among others, and to 
preach an eloquent sermon over his remains. Professor Freeman 
sneered at this easy acquiescence in large demands of sepulture, 
and in a published letter spoke of “our body-snatching Dean.” 
Mr. Prothero is anxious to show that the epithet was undeserved ; 
but he protests too much. He forgets the singular telegram 
to Mrs. Kingsley, when her husband died: “You will very 
likely prefer Eversley, but the Abbey is open to the poet and 
the canon.” After all it was a blameless desire, except for 
the fact that space is limited, and there is scarce, as was said 
of Bath, “snug lying in the Abbey,” and that the world seldom 
knows whether men are great or not, within a day or two of 
their deaths. 

Over one interment, which had been intended, was raised 
a loud and angry controversy. It was proposed to bury the 
young Prince Napoleon among our English dead, an unlucky 
suggestion. For those who most pitied the illustrious lady 
who had lost her only son, who fully realized the tragedy of 
a young life blighted, who had sympathized even with the exile 
of Chislehurst, could not forget the antecedents of the dynasty 
which had fallen, whose last representative it was proposed to 
lay by the shrine of the Confessor. If the young man and his 
mother were pitied, the race were hated with English fierceness. 
When the Second Empire fell, a leading Positivist said: “I hope 
they will have the courage to kill the little boy; when a snake 
is caught, the young are always killed ;” and too much of the 
feeling was in the heart of the public to make such a funeral 
possible. The Dean and the Queen had to give way. It was 
almost the only time in which the Dean misunderstood the 
wishes of the people whom he knew and loved. 
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He was, as a rule, a democrat with the democracy, a courtier 
with the Royal Family, who gave him their love and trust ; and 
this because he was at all times simple, honest, and straight- 
forward. If he was too inclusive in theology, too cosmopolitan 
and generous in his allotment of the Abbey graves, he was 
altogether hospitable and delightful in doing the honours of his 
home. In his house the Queen, at her request, met Mr. Carlyle, 
and the interview was narrated by the Dean in his picturesque 
way. What struck him most was the naturalness of the old 
philosopher: “I am an old man, ma’am, and must just sit down,” 
he said, very simply, and suited the action to the word. He 
afterwards thought he had been too abrupt, and expressed his 
sense of Her Majesty’s gracious manner to him. 

The Dean’s last years were saddened by the loss of his 
wife, who had been one with him in every thought during the 
years they Had spent together, but although the light of his 
life had gone out, and he was very weary, he bore up bravely 
to the end. His was a pathetic life, and as he was beyond 
all doubt in good faith, it is profoundly interesting to us, as 
showing how dry are the bones of Anglicanism, into which 
he strove to infuse vitality, how feeble especially is the breath 
of Broad Churchism, which, as a party, was extinguished with 
the Dean. 

We have spoken only of the man, and not of his works. 
The time has hardly come at which to appreciate some of 
them at their right value, while some, as the Lzfe of Arnold, 
Sinai and Palestine, and others, have already become classic. 
Always picturesque and vivid, always interesting, Dry-as-dusts 
will find him inaccurate in his facts, theologians will certainly 
complain of his theology. People will read his books on 
Canterbury and Westminster to get a general and picturesque 
apercu of the whole, but they will go to Father Morris for 
details about St. Thomas, or to Mr. Freeman about St. Edward. 
Catholics will altogether distrust his account of Christian 
Institutes ; and in regard to all he says on ecclesiastical history, 
and on Holy Scripture, will remember the forcible words of 
Pére Didon in his Introduction to the Lzfe of Jesus Christ. 
“The Gospel documents are not dead, they belong to a people 
very much alive, and still growing, speaking, and teaching, 
never ceasing to interpret them, read them, and make them live 
again. What right have you to treat them as some papyrus 
discovered in the tomb of a mummy, or like an old parchment 
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forgotten in the archives of a ruined town? ... As a sound 
critic, and without invoking for the Catholic Church the 
infallible authority which she holds from her Master for the 
preservation and interpretation of the faith, I demand that she 
be treated, as is every living and intelligent society, and that it 
be admitted that she, better than any one else, is able to explain 
her own books.” To this we may add “her own institutions.” 
Tradition and the Church are the only safe guides, and not 
researches apart from tradition, by Protestant writers, however 
picturesque may be their style. 

Altogether Stanley remains as a happy memory to those 
who knew him as a man, but one which will die rapidly as 
those who were his acquaintances fade away. He will not live 
as lives still his own hero Arnold, nor as Newman, as Pusey, 
and others who made, and did not only “ profess ” Ecclesiastical 
History. It is given however to few men to remain clearly 
before the minds of more than one generation, and Stanley will 
be a bright and pleasant figure for a longer time than many who 
were his contemporaries. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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AMONG the numberless objects of interest presented to the eye 
of the visitor who explores the various departments of our great 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington, not the least 
impressive is the collection of anthropoid, or man-like, apes 
standing at the entrance of the mammalian gallery. It is indeed 
impossible for any one to regard these creatures without some- 
thing more than curiosity : they are so undeniably like ourselves, 
and at the same time their very similarity seems to make them 
more widely different from us than any other brutes, enforcing 
upon us the truth that it is not his external features or organs 
which make man what he is, but something behind them and 
showing through, without which all the rest avails only to make 
a caricature of humanity the more obviously bestial in propor- 
tion to its resemblance. The oldest of Roman poets long ago 
enshrined this truth in a verse, which has lived because it is so 
true: 
Simia quam similis turpissima, bestia nobis.! 

It is not, however, with the general question of the con- 
nection between man and monkeys, nor with the many 
problems suggested even by the question of bodily structure, 
and the widespread misconceptions prevailing on the subject, 
that we are now concerned. These topics may very probably 
be treated upon another occasion, but at present it is a particular 
feature of the cases exhibited in the Museum that claims 
our attention. On entering the gallery above mentioned, 
we are at once confronted by a group, on either hand, of the 
more human-looking among the Quadrumana. To the left are 
seen chimpanzees and ourang-outangs; to the right, gorillas, 
and it is with the latter that we have at present to do. Looking 
to the near right-hand corner of this case, we see a young 
animal, which holds in its hand a sharp stone implement, of the 
most primitive construction indeed, but obviously shaped for 


1 “ How like to us that foulest brute, the ape.” (Zxnus.) 
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the purpose of cutting, and exhibiting a very rudimentary form 
of a human tool. The obvious inference which most visitors 
will draw from this figure, is undoubtedly that the animal has 
made for himself this rude flint knife, and has been caught in 
the act of using it, and that here we have a most important link 
in the chain which binds us in the bonds of brotherhood with 
these very poor relations of ours from the African forests. For 
just as in the matter of bodily structure, there yawns a wide 
gulf between the most degraded of men, and the most man-like 
of apes, so likewise we have ever been accustomed to suppose 
that the hand of man is unmistakeable in his works, and that 
the roughest and least artistic of implements fashioned with a 
definite purpose affords clear proof of his craft. But if there is 
to be found any other creature making a beginning of such 
work, there must for ever be an end of such an idea; the chasm 
between Nature and Art once bridged, no line can be drawn 
whereby progress shall be limited, and the first knife or arrow- 
head ever chipped gives evidence of the faculty to which is due 
the rapier and the rifle. 

But the inference drawn by the uninstructed visitor is 
obviously wrong. No one, not even the most fervent evolu- 
tionist, can suppose that it is gorillas which have developed into 
men. It is not a tenable proposition that any of the existing 
species of apes is our ancestor, and if it were, it would not be 
this, for in many important respects the gorilla is less like man 
than others of his brethren. No naturalist pretends that any 
kind of monkey known to us, whether living or extinct, can be 
regarded as the progenitor of our race. What evolutionists 
believe is that some creature once existed from which apes and 
men are both descended, each having developed on different 
lines, which makes them now, despite some superficial resem- 
blance, so very dissimilar. It is true that of this hypothetical 
creature no trace has been ever discovered ; he is the celebrated 
Missing Link, whose name is tolerably well known, though his 
true position is not generally understood ; and could we find 
not only him, but the long line of his modified descendants 
through which he developed towards manhood, it is in the series 
of these that we should look to find the first instances of human 
artifice, and not in that of his other children, who have taken 
another road, which has landed them at the present day as 
simple undeniable brutes. 

Another question will probably suggest itself to those who 
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examine the stuffed specimens of which we are speaking. Why 
is the knife put in the hand of a young baby gorilla, instead of 
one of his older and presumably more sagacious companions, 
there being beside him two enormous males, which from the 
expression of their countenances, seem far more likely to make 
effective use of a cutting instrument than the little fellow 
entrusted with it? An answer to this question is suggested by 
the Museum Catalogue, informing us that as these creatures 
grow to maturity they assume an appearance “wholly unlike 
that even of the lowest of men, or of their own young.” If 
therefore humanity is to be simulated, it is to the youthful, and 
not to the adult animal that we must go, and we must subtract 
something from the natural qualities of the beast, in order to 
invest him with even a colourable resemblance to ours. 

This being the case, it may possibly be thought that some 
viclence is offered to the sacred name of Science in presenting 
us with sucha specimen, and that it’ is not what we should 
expect to find exhibited in our National Museum. Undoubtedly 
were it designed for the purpose of conveying the notion which 
so many must gather from it, it would be indefensible. No one 
pretends that an ape of any sort, or any other creature but man, 
has ever been found using an implement, however primitive, 
fashioned for a particular work. A monkey may use a stone to 
break nuts, just as a thrush will employ one as an anvil on 
which to smash the shells of snails ; but even were he given a 
flint hatchet, its shape would suggest nothing to him, nor its 
superior efficaciousness suggest the idea of copying it with 
other stones. Our young gorilla, therefore, with his obviously 
artificial instrument, represents an object never yet found in 
nature, and as such having no business in a Museum of Natural 
History. 

It is, however, impossible to suppose that in such a collection 
so grave an outrage to science could be perpetrated, as the 
misrepresentation of facts in a connection so important, and 
accordingly we take it for granted that this figure has been 
designed as a sort of parable, not pretending to portray things 
as they are, but illustrating in a manner singularly felicitous 
the violence frequently done to nature under the name of 
science, in order to make her ways harmonize with the require- 
ments of our theories. 

Undoubtedly, according to the evolutionary theories now in 
vogue, there must have been a time when a creature not yet 
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human began to perform acts which, in however rudimentary 
a degree, bore the stamp essentially characteristic of humanity. 
Of the creature that did this no trace has been discovered, nor 
is there any vestige of such acts having ever been performed 
by any other brute. But if the region of fact be sterile in 
this respect, it is not so with the realms of imagination, and 
when once these have been entered, when not nature, but 
man, is the artificer, there is no link in the chain that cannot 
be supplied; the enormous steps in the course of progress 
which are involved in the first beginnings of handicraft, of 
speech, of conscience, and the like, can without difficulty be 
taken, and the history of development set forth, not as we 
discover that it runs, but as we have made up our minds that 
it should have been. 

Of this facility advantage has unsparingly been taken, but, 
as a rule, only in the way of verbal description. What makes 
the young gorilla of the museum so valuable and instructive, is 
that he affords us an object-lesson of the method so much in 
vogue, and as Horace most truly tells us, what reaches us 
through the ears is slower to make an impression, than what 
is presented to the faithful scrutiny of the eyes. Thus regarded, 
he is indeed full of instruction. The living creature, left to his 
own natural devices, is useless for our theoretic purposes, of 
which he knows nothing. To make him serve them, we must 
get him where he cannot help himself, and can be moulded 
unresistingly to our requirements. His skin, in the hands of 
the taxidermist, is as clay in the hands of the potter, and may 
be fashioned at will according to the whim of his fancy. In 
life the animal knew no more of flint choppers than of the 
Maxim gun, but after death there is nothing to prevent him 
being made to look as if he knew all about them, just as we 
might represent him driving a steam-engine, or studying a 
treatise on the differential calculus. It merely remains true 
that the one representation would record the facts of natural 
history as well as the other. 

What need there is for the moral thus plainly enforced may 
easily be shown. In the hands of an imaginative writer, a 
creature is no less helpless than in those of the stuffer; it can 
be manipulated as he chooses, and taught to go through its 
paces as he desires, although the more vague and abstract 
nature of the process employed does not allow us so clearly to 
perceive what it is that is really being done. 
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It is thus that all the chasms have been bridged which yawn 
across the path of the evolutionist. As to how Nature got 
across them we know nothing, but there is little difficulty in 
constructing a fancy picture of how she might have done so. 
On this very subject of the invention of tools, for example, the 
following is the explanation offered by Mr. Darwin,! which has 
doubtless been accepted by a multitude of readers as an 
historical account of what actually occurred. Flint stones 
being used for the pounding of various objects, by man’s 
ancestors, would occasionally have been splintered in the 
process, and the sharp fragments accidentally used. “ From this 
step it would be a small one to intentionally break the flints, 
and not a very wide step to rudely fashion them.”? Thus is 
primeval man provided with his tools, by a process assuredly 
altogether analogous to that of putting one into the hand of 
a stuffed monkey. 

Another instance of the same kind is furnished by the still 
more perplexing question of the origin of intelligent speech, one 
which no museum specimen could be made to illustrate. Mr. 
Darwin, who evidently believes in what Professor Max Miller 
once described as the “ Bow-wow theory” of language, thus 
sketches in outline the process by which, according to his idea, 
it may have begun. 

“As monkeys certainly understand much that is said to 
them by man, and as in a state of nature they utter signal-cries 
of danger, it does not appear altogether incredible, that some 
unusually wise ape-like animal should have thought of imitating 
the growl of a beast of prey, so as to indicate to his fellow- 
monkeys the nature of the expected danger. And this would 
have been a first step in the formation of a language.” 

The contrivance for the expression of thought thus described 
is undoubtedly primitive in the extreme, and that it should ever 
be efficient for such a purpose as chopping logic, for example, 
far more development would be necessary than the rudest of 
stone implements require to turn them into fairly effective tools. 
It is likewise evident that the method by which even this scanty 


1 The Descent of Man, First Edit. p. 52. 

3 Mr. Darwin goes on, quoting Sir John Lubbock, to suggest that ‘‘in breaking 
the flints, sparks would have been emitted, and in grinding them, heat would have 
been evolved: and thus the two usual methods of obtaining fire may have 
originated.” But how cculd a spark to light a fire be got from flints alone, without 
iron? 


3 The Descent of Man, p. 57. 
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outfit of speech is brought into connection with the wisest of 
ape-like animals, is as purely arbitrary as that of the artists who 
design heraldic tigers contemplating themselves in looking- 
glasses. Yet although it is hard to see how, in principle, it 
differs from one of the incidents related by Aésop, the “ idyllic 
scene,” as it has been termed, sketched by Mr. Darwin, has been 
spoken of as a valuable addition to our knowledge, and as doing 
much to bridge the chasm between men and brutes; in other 
words, a purely artificial construction is used to stop a gap in 
Nature. 

In the above instances there is used for the purpose a 
picture as purely imaginary as the fabric of a dream, but by 
a little judicious treatment veritable facts can be so presented 
as to suggest an idea which in their native condition they do 
not convey. Thus, in regard of this same matter of speech, we 
have heard much lately of a rudimentary language possessed 
by various species of monkeys, which certain enthusiasts hope 
to reduce to some sort of rules, making of it an instrument for 
the more speedy education of our poor relations. So far as this 
tongue has been yet explored, it is indeed rudimentary in the 
extreme. A “generalized expression” of satisfaction, employed 
to express the creature’s approval of food, or warmth, or kind- 
ness shown it, another tone of voice signifying its dislike of rain 
or harsh treatment, and a few others of similar nature, appear 
to constitute the whole vocabulary as yet discovered. Still, it 
is argued, here is at least something to show that not in bodily 
form alone have these animals approached us, but that they 
have made a distinct advance towards the acquisition of that 
which we are wont to consider the most distinctively human of 
all our faculties. It appears, however, to be forgotten that if 
monkeys can do no more than their admirers relate, they do not 
appear to be substantially in advance of all manner of other 
creatures, to which we are not in the habit of looking for a 
proof of human intelligence. Most creatures, in fact, which 
utter sounds at all, use them for the expression of emotions, 
and not unfrequently have a code of voice-signals at least as 
specific. Birds, for example, besides their song and their call- 
note addressed to their mates or young, have often a very 
forcible method of expressing their feelings, which is scarcely 
exaggerated in Mark Twain’s well-known description of the 
swearing performances of the blue jay. To quote no other 
instances, dogs have frequently a far more delicately “ particu- 
VOL. LXXx. w 
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larized” language than is described in the case of monkeys. 
Mr. Darwin has remarked that they have one manner of barking 
to salute their master, another when confronted by an enemy, 
and a third when asking that a door should be opened for 
them. He might, however, have gone much farther: there are 
some dogs by whose voice it is quite easy to tell whether it is 
a cat, a rabbit, or a hedgehog that they have found, and it 
would seem to be a far more hopeful task to construct a canine 
grammar than a simian. It is because the one animal looks so 
much more like us than the other, that his inarticulate utter- 
ances seem to mean so much more. It is doubtless for this 
reason that so much more is made of them. 

Another point that should be noted, is the impression which 
is inevitably made on the mind of the hearer when a point such 
as this is insisted upon in conveying a moral, the very fact 
that a man thinks it worthy of mention disposing others to 
accept it. An excellent example of what I mean is afforded by 
Mr. Darwin himself, who while in his own person the most shrewd 
and trustworthy of observers, sometimes displayed astonishing 
credulity with regard to the stories related by others. He 
quotes, for example, the case of an old baboon which playing 
with a kitten gave proof of a “ fine intellect,” for when scratched 
by the little animal she promptly proceeded to bite off all its 
claws. It would be interesting to know how the fine intellect 
solved the problem as to what was to be done with the kitten’s 
other legs when proceeding to operate on the first of them. 

Such specimens of natural history, and others without 
number that might be mentioned, appear to be excellently 
typified and satirized by the gorilla with his stone hatchet 
in the British Museum collection, which thus amply justifies 
its existence. One thing however appears clear, that this so 
common practice of manipulating the facts of nature in the 
interests of human theory, furnishes a strange comment on the 
claim so constantly made on behalf of modern scientific methods. 
These we are assured are entirely based on the great truth, 
now at last fully apprehended, that everywhere the road to 
knowledge is to go by the facts: “testing, verifying, analyzing, 
comparing, inducting.” If this be indeed so, what sort of 
knowledge is that which we gain by such processes as have 
been above indicated ? 
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THE article on “Mr. Rider Haggard and the Immuring of 
Nuns,” which appeared in the January number of this Review, 
has given occasion, as some of my readers may be aware, to a 
correspondence on the subject in the Pall Mall Gazette. That 
controversy, after uselessly stirring up a good deal of mud, has 
left however one substantial result which is not altogether 
without its value. Mr. Rider Haggard, who rashly made a 
public appeal to historians and antiquaries, even specifying by 
name certain personal friends of his, to justify his view of 
monastic punishments, has found himself obliged by their repre- 
sentations to withdraw from an untenable position. Of course 
the retreat is effected in accordance with the immemorial 
custom of strategists, under cover of a good deal of smoke 
and amid the noise of a seemingly vigorous cannonade, but the 
evacuation is none the less complete. “ Before passing to this 
subject” (z.c., the important matter which is to disguise the real 
nature of the retrograde movement), says Mr. Haggard,! “I wish 
to say that I am now convinced that I was in error when I 
stated in my letter to Mr. Britten of August gth, that I believed 
the evidence of history to prove that nuns who had broken their 
vows had been immured in the walls of convents.” It is to be 
presumed that Mr. Haggard does not mean quite literally what 
he says, for what his words logically convey is that he was in 
error, not by incorrectly believing, but by incorrectly stating 
that he believed, the historical truth of the charges which he 
made. However, we must not be too captious in criticizing the 
English even of an eminent novelist like Mr. Haggard. The 
important matter is that he surrenders the only point which 
Catholic writers are particularly interested in contesting. If the 
“sentlemen learned in ecclesiastical history,” whom Mr. Haggard 
consulted, have failed to find any proof in all their records of 
the reality of the punishment of immuring, we may be quite 


1 Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 31, 1894. 
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sure that this particular barbarity has no sanction or authority 
in the practice of the Church at large. If this be true, as it 
undoubtedly is, even the existence of a few isolated exceptions 
would not give matter for any great uneasiness. 

Another point of interest in the controversy is the evidence 
it affords of the fathomless credulity of a certain section, possibly 
even a considerable section, of the British public. No poor 
priest-ridden Catholic could swallow miracles with greater 
avidity than the correspondents who quote in pious horror 
from such veracious chronicles as The Hidden Hand, The City 
of the Seven Hills, and other similar publications. That 
members of the Protestant Alliance, with a keen eye to 
dramatic effect, and Nonconformist missionaries writing reports 
to Europe, with much leisure and little material, should accept 
unquestioningly any Popish atrocity capable of producing a 
sensation at home, need not be matter for surprise. But it 
does astonish us a little to find such a very superior person as 
Mr. Rider Haggard pinning his faith to the lucubrations of the 
Reverend Doctors Rule, Butler, and Guinness, and joining 
hands in one of their “blameless dances” over the prostrate 
form of the Roman Inquisition. 

However, it is not the object of this paper to renew the 
discussion on Mr. Haggard’s Mexican mummies. Fortunately, 
there is sufficient evidence now in my possession not only to over- 
throw the silly fable, which appears in so many Protean shapes, 
but also in great measure to explain its genesis. But it will be 
better to reserve this until Mr. Haggard has been able to carry 
out his implied intention of investigating the matter further. 
When he has had full time to receive a reply from Mexico, 
and has either published or failed to publish the result of his 
inquiries, the subject shall be taken up again. In the meanwhile, 
as a sort of interlude, I propose to lay before the readers of 
THE MONTH another interesting Inquisition scandal, also, it 
might be thought, rendered safe from investigation by being 
located in Mexico. It was published in 7he English Churchman 
and St. James's Chronicle of Dec. 28, 1893, by Mr. R. Stewart 
Clough, “ Organizing Secretary of the Church Association,” and 
it will serve admirably to illustrate, not only the gullibility of 
the public, for whose edification it has been rendered into 
English, but also the something more than gullibility of the 
person or persons with whom the documents originated. But 
before quoting this precious memorial of the Inquisition in 
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Mexico, it will be well to say a word or two about the records 
of the Inquisition in general all over the world. 

There is a strange but very widely-spread misconception, by 
no means confined to the illiterate or the uncritical, that the 
Inquisition, and all things relating to it, are shrouded in an 
impenetrable veil of mystery. More than one of the writers 
who took part in the recent correspondence in the Pa// Mall 
Gazette, in some form or other gave expression to this view, and 
one of them, evidently a cultured scholar, went so far as to 
lament that certain documents of the Holy Office known to 
him had never seen the light, though, all the time, these MSS. 
have been fully described and even printed in detail more than 
a dozen years ago. As a matter of fact, nothing could be 
further from the truth than the idea that the procedure of the 
Inquisition is wrapped in obscurity. There is no contemporary 
tribunal in Europe which is so completely known to us. Putting 
out of the question such older works as Eymeric’s Direetorium 
Inquisitorum or Guido’s Practica, there is sufficient information 
in Henner’s Bettrége zur Organisation der pipstlichen Ketzer- 
gerichte, published in 1890, to reorganize the whole procedure 
to-morrow. For those who will really take the trouble to investi- 
gate even printed sources, the Inquisition has absolutely no secrets. 
Never was there a tribunal whose records were kept with such 
laborious patience, or with such undeviating adherence to legal 
formalities. If so many of the Inquisition documents still remain 
unprinted, it is precisely because their stupendous bulk and their 
tediousness are such that no private enterprise of scholar or 
publisher can hope to find remuneration for the expense and 
labour needed to give them to the press. People seem to imagine 
that all the Spanish records were destroyed when Llorente 
committed to the flames the bulk of the MSS. of the Inquisition 
of Seville. No doubt many have perished, but so many remain 
that their mass is simply overwhelming. In the Archivo General 
Central at Alcala de Henares, there are preserved four thousand 
processes, with five thousand genealogies, all belonging to the 
Inquisition of Toledo! They fill four hundred and ninety-eight 
portfolios, and six hundred and eighty-four other portfolios in 
the same collection are occupied with the documents of the 
Inquisition of Valencia. Again, Inquisition records of various 
kinds are to be found in almost every country of Europe. 


1 Julio Melgares Marin, Procedimientos de la Inquisicion, vol. ii. p. 453. 
Madrid, 1886, 
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There are a heap of original papers belonging to the Roman 
Inquisition, some of them bearing the autograph signature of 
St. Charles Borromeo, which have found their way into the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. Other documents, again, 
are to be met with in the Bodleian at Oxford. The public 
libraries of the south of France abound with them. They are 
to be met with in Germany, ¢g., at Halle, as far north as 
Copenhagen, and in the cities of Italy. The series of records 
in many of the great Inquisition centres of Spanish America, 
such as Mexico, Lima, and Santiago, are almost complete. 
Many of them, no doubt, have found their way into private 
hands, as in the case of the collections of General Riva Palacio 
and Mr. David Fergusson, but for any one who should lay 
himself out to investigate this particular branch of ecclesiastical 
history, as for instance the Protestant Mr. H. C. Lea has done, 
there is enough easily accessible material to occupy a life-time 
of research. 

And now, although the bulk of the unprinted documents must 
enormously exceed those that have seen the light, yet the 
number of those that have been edited is not small. The 
Inquisition records of Peru and Chile have been studied and 
to some extent printed in abstract by Sefior J. T. Medina.! 
General Riva Palacio has written a pretty full account of the 
Inquisition in Mexico, and given extracts from some of its 
original documents.? Mr. Lea seems to have browsed here and 
there in every collection of archives throughout Europe and 
America, and he has worked up the tit-bits into an agreeably 
scandalous chronicle for the edification of his Protestant readers.* 
In Europe Messrs. Molinier* and Douais’ have devoted them- 
selves to the early history of the Inquisition in the south of 
France. In the Netherlands M. Frédéricq has printed a most 
interesting series of records, partly in Latin and partly in Dutch, 
of which the first volume only has yet appeared. In Spain 
Sefior Melgares Marin, in his Procedimzentos, has given to the 
world two or three lengthy processes of the Inquisition of 


1 Historia del Tribunal del S. Oficio en Chile. Two vols. Santiago, 1890; 
Historia del Tribunal del S, Oficio de la Inquisicion de Lima, Vol. i. Santiago, 1887. 

2 México a través de los Siglos, vol. ii. pp. 401—431. 

3 History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. Three vols. 1888; and Chapters 
of Religious History, &c., 1890. 

4 DL’ Inquisition dans le Midi de la France. 

5 Guidonis, Practica Inquisitionis, 

8 Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis. The Hague, 1889. 
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Toledo amidst more general matter. Other documents appear 
under safer and more impartial editorship in the Boletin de la 
real Academia de la Historia, and amongst them Father F. 
Fita, S.J., has published records from the Inquisition of such 
an out-of-the-way place as Guadalupe.? Besides these, Karl 
Benrath has made public the contents of the Dublin MSS. both 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung for 1877 and in the Rivista Cristiana 
(Florence) for 1880. In fact, the studies of Inquisition materials 
are too numerous of late years to be set down in any reasonable 
compass. This indeed is all as it should be. We cannot have 
too much light. The only thing to be regretted is that, with 
the notable exception of Padre Fita and M. Douais, all the 
scholars that have been mentioned are Protestants or Liberals 
who write in a bitterly hostile spirit of the Church and her 
institutions. 

It will be understood, then, from what has been said, that 
any one who at this time of day should publish an authentic 
“Process” of the Holy Office would not be exactly acting the 
part of a pioneer in a hitherto unexplored country. Such 
documents are well known and understood, and they may be 
found translated in whole or in part in most European lan- 
guages. However, the “ Process” published by Mr. R. Stewart 
Clough is in many respects so curious that it certainly deserves 
the attention of the reader. I make no excuse then for printing 
it entire and uncorrected, exactly as it stands in 7he English 
Churchman (Dec. 28, 1893), the Editor’s brief word of intro- 
duction included. 


THE INQUISITION IN MEXICO IN 1652. 


Mr. R. Stewart Clough, organizing secretary of the Church Associa- 
tion, sends us the following, which will be perused with awe-inspired 
interest by our readers. 

“The following ‘ Process’ appeared in the last number of Za Zuz, 
published in Madrid, two copies of which are in my possession. I 
have never seen an entire ‘ Process’ before, and do not think there 
is one in the English language.* The editor knows that no Spanish 
ecclesiastic would call its authenticity into question, but rather that 
the prelates of the Roman Church would defend the action of the 
Inquisition. It is nothing uncommon to read in Spanish Church 

1 Procedimtentos de la Inquésicion, vol. ii. pp. 5—260. 

2 Boletin, October, 1893. 

3 Some Xecords of the Inquisition, 1 believe authentic, were published even in 
Boston, U.S.A., as far back as 1828. (See Lea, Chapters, &c., p. 179.) Mr. Gibbings 
also published several of the Dublin processes somewhere in the fifties. 
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journals of the ardent hope that the Holy Office may soon be re- 
established. With the walls of the Inquisition still standing in Seville 
(I have seen them many a time) and in the city of Mexico; with the 
awful records yet to be found in La Lonja at Seville, and among the 
archives at Simancas, who but an English Protestant, who happily has 
never known the meaning of religious persecution, would doubt whether 
such deeds could have taken place? To excuse such atrocities on the 
ground that the times were cruel, is really trying to whitewash Satan 
himself. 

True the times were cruel, and human life was cheap; but who 
made them so? Who poured out human lives like water in her craving 
for power over the bodies “and souls of men”? But the Inquisition 
still exists. If public burnings do not now take place in our market 
places; if young women like poor Maria Verdastegui are no longer 
stretched upon the rack, and burnt, for absence from Mass; it is thanks 
to Gospel enlightenment and Protestant institutions—no thanks to 
Rome. Like the moon, always changing, but semper eadem, Rome 
alters her face ; her heart never.” 


a (TRANSLATION. ]} 


Process of the Inquisition of Mexico against Maria Verdstegui, twenty-two 
years of age for Heresy. 


In the Holy name of God: We denounce to his Excellency Lic. Don 
Bernabé de la Higuera y Amarillos, Lord Fiscal Inquisitor of the Holy 
office, Marfa Verdstegui, twenty-two years of age, daughter of Don Rodrigo 
de Verdstegui, a miner of Zacatecas, residing at No. 13, Calle de las 
Capuchinas in this city, for having committed the most grave and abominable 
sin of taking a walk on two Sundays instead of attending holy Mass, her 
absence from the said holy exercise having brought scandal upon our holy 
faith. ’ 

(Signed) José Salgado Pinzén. 
2. Invita Causam Tuam Exurge Domine. 

Having received the above denunciation, I issued a warrant for the 
apprehension of the said Maria Verdstegui, who was accordingly appre- 
hended at two o’clock this morning, and delivered to the Lords of the 
Council of the Inquisition to be dealt with as they deem best. 

Mexico, May 11, 1652. 

(Signed) Bernabé de la Higuera y Amarillos, Licentiate. 
3. Christo Nomine Invocato. 

Having taken immediate cognizance of the decision of the Fiscal 
Inquisitor, the said heretic, Marfa Verdstegui, daughter of Don Rodrigo 
De Verdstegui and Dofia Catalina Alzures, born at Villarica, twenty-two 
years of age, single, was ordered to be brought into the torture chamber. 
Examined by Dr. Empdran, found chaste. 

Informed whereof she was accused, she pleaded not guilty, adding that 
the charge was false. 

Ordered to undress, she did so, weeping, again declaring the charge to 
be untrue. 

1 For convenience of reference these documents have been numbered. 
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Placed on the rack, she averred that she had attended Mass at the 
temple of San Bernado. 

Having admonished her, the rollers were turned and cords tightly drawn. 
She then screamed loudly, crying out that she suffered excruciating pains ; 
that she had not attended. Mass, and that was the truth. 

In virtue of which confession the following sentence was pronounced :— 


4. Invita Causam Tuam Exurge Domine. 

Having verified the offences which the said Dofa Marfa Verdstegui, 
maiden, twenty-two years of age, has confessed. We ought to sentence, 
and do sentence :— 

That she be seated naked upon a packsaddle, on a horse or mule, and 
so conducted through the streets of this city by the public crier, who shall 
declare her crime, and then lead her to the porch of the church of San 
Hipélito, and on the spot at hand appointed for the purpose, she shall there 
be burnt alive until not a vestige of her be found. 

Moreover, we command that her furniture be consumed by fire, her 
garden sown with salt, and that in the inner court of her house a stone be 
set up with a legend thereon commemorating her infamy, and this sentence 
passed upon her. 

This our final sentence we pronounce, and by these writings command 
to be executed without delay. 

Given in the City of Mexico, this seventeenth day of May, 1652. 

( D. Francisco de Estrada y Escobedo. 


Signed , 
rene \ Lic. D. Bernabé de la Higuera y Amarillos. 
Witness. D. Garcia de Léon Castillo, Secretary. 


5. Invitam Causam Tuam Exurge Domine. 

On Wednesday, May 19, 1652, in the Plaza Mayor (principal square) of 
this City of Mexico, near the gate of the Mercaderes, their Lordships the 
Apostolic Inquisitors of New Spain, held a public act of faith, when the 
sentence against the prisoner Marfa Verdstegui was read, and she then 
delivered to the secular arm of Justice to be dealt with as a pestilent heretic, 
for having absented herself from Mass on two Sundays. 


Dr. Altamirano, Count of Santiago and Magistrate of this City, then 
received a copy of the Process and Sentence, which he duly verified and 
signed. 

Witness. D. Garcia de Léon Castillo, Secretary. 


6. Christo Nomine Invocato. 
On Tuesday, May 25, 1652, about five o’clock in the afternoon, Dona 
Maria Verdstegui, seated naked on a mule, was conducted by Don Marcos 
Rodriguez de Guevara, chief Alguazil, through the streets of this city, he 
proclaiming with a loud voice the nature of her crime, and then taken to the 
market place in front of San Hipdlito, where she was chained to a stake 
round her waist, hands and feet, and there burnt alive until reduced to 
ashes ; all of which took place in our presence as witnesses. 
[Signed] Juan Cortés. Antonio de Bobadilla. 
Before me, Gaspar de Rueda, Royal and Public Notary. 
With this and the anterior, major excommunication is now asked from 
the most illustrious Lord Archbishop, against Maria Verdstegui. 
[Signed] D. Garcia Leén y Castillo, Secretary. 
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7. Domine Sacrosanto Tui. 

We, Doctor D. Mateo Sagade y Bugueiro Lopez Cabrera y Sotomayor, 
by the grace of God and will of the clergy in general, Archbishop of Mexico 
and ex-President of the Royal Council of the Indies, Bishop of Osma, 

To those whom the present concerns, Apostolic Benediction. 

We pronounce the major excommunication against Maria Verdstegui, 
dealt with as a pestilent heretic by the Holy Office of the Inquisition, and 
command that the same excommunication be read on three days in the 
Cathedral Church, in the Royal Convents of La Merced, Jestis Marfa, San 
Pablo, and in the Temple of Our Father St. Dominic. 

Sealed with Our seal, and signed by Us, on the 26th day of May, 1652, 

Mateo +, Archbishop of Mexico. 

By order of His Most Illustrious Lordship. 

[Signed] Friar Tomds Rafael Ludio, Secretary. 

The Process against Marfa Verdstegui is closed. 

Don Garcia de Leon Castillo. 
Laus Deo. 

Copy of the original in the possession of St. Angel R. de Arellano, 
Mexico, October 4, 1892. 

Translated from the Spanish in La Luz, No. 674, by R. Stewart Clough, 
Dec. 2, 1893. 

The first thing which will probably catch the eye of the 
reader who glances casually over this precious document, is 
the strangeness of the Latin headings which are prefixed to its 
separate divisions. Jxvita Causam Tuam Exurge Domine is a 
phrase which does not readily yield an intelligible meaning, 
still less does the form, /xvztam Causam Tuam, which appears 
in the fifth heading. Again, Christo Nomine Invocato, twice 
repeated, can hardly be called grammatical ; and Domne Sacro- 
santo Tui may be given up in despair at once. One might 
have supposed, even if Mr. Clough himself were so far ignorant 
of the rudiments of Latin as to perceive nothing exceptional in 
these formule, that the Editor of Zhe English Churchman 
would have been able to help him out of his difficulty. The 
retention without comment of these unsightly blunders does not 
speak encouragingly either of the scholarship or of the critical 
acumen of those connected with the journal. 

However, this is a matter of little import. The one question 
which the Catholic reader will probably ask himself when he 
comes to realize the bearing of this pretended series of docu- 
ments will be: Is it—can it ever have been—true, that any 
tribunal professing to act in the name of the Church, tortured a 
young woman, sentenced her, stripped her, and burnt her at the 
stake, merely for a twice repeated absence from Mass? Happily 
it is easy to give the answer. We know indeed that the Inqui- 
sition undoubtedly did cause people to be burnt to death; we 
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know that its tortures, like those of the secular tribunals of the 
same epoch, were undoubtedly very cruel; we know that the 
Inquisition was often a political engine used for political ends, 
and that nothing in the Church’s teaching compels us to approve 
its procedure or its punishments. Yet even if it were only for 
the credit of our common humanity, it is a relief to be able to 
say that this so-called process is an impudent forgery, and that 
its untrustworthiness is made manifest by tests so simple and 
obvious that the neglect to apply them is a scandal and reproach 
to all concerned in its publication. Let me point out one or 
two of the most conclusive of these. 

If there is anything which distinguishes the document just 
printed and marks it out from the common run of lying tales 
so freely circulated in Evangelical journals, it is its elaborate 
affectation of minute accuracy. As arule the libels we com- 
monly meet with are singularly deficient in any particulars of 
date, name, or locality. Here, on the other hand, we are 
confronted with records which are signed and sealed and 
witnessed. Every one is dated, and it will be noticed that all 
the documents of the process fall within a period of fifteen 
days in the month of May, 1652. The year 1652, occurring as 
it does some six or seven times over, cannot be a misprint, and 
indeed it stands conspicuously prominent in the heading which 
Mr. Clough has given to his article. Now it so happens that 
in two of the documents, Nos. 5 and 6, there are expressed, 
in accordance with an undoubted custom of genuine Inquisition 
records, not only the day of the month, but the day of the 
week, No.5 is dated Wednesday, May 19, 1652, and No.6, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1652. If however the reader will take the 
trouble to consult such a work as Mas Latrie’s Trésor de 
Chronologie, he will make an interesting discovery. The days of 
the week are wrongly given. The 19th of May, 1652, was not 
a Wednesday, but a Sunday; it was, in fact, Whit Sunday, and 
the 25th of May in the same year was not a Tuesday, but a 
Saturday. Mexico, of course, like all the rest of the Spanish 
dominions, followed the new calendar; but even if this were 
not so the case would not be mended, for the days are wrong 
according to the old calendar as well.! 


1 Looking into Evelyn’s Diary to compare the day of the week according to the 
calendar then observed in England, I came across this interesting entry, which may 
well be quoted as a commentary upon the alleged cruelty of Inquisition punish- 
ments: ‘* May 10, 1652. Passing by Smithfield, I saw a miserable creature burning 
who had murdered her husband.” 
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Even if this fact stood alone, it would be enough utterly to 
discredit these pretended records. But it is very far indeed 
from standing alone. As a matter of fact, the gentleman who 
fabricated these papers, or rather compiled them (for, as I shall 
show later, the author of this little jew d’esprit must almost 
certainly have had before him some genuine documents which 
he condensed, mutilated, and adapted for his purpose), has been 
singularly unfortunate in the period he has selected for the 
pretended execution of Maria Vecrastegui. He has chosen a 
date the occurrences of which are singularly well known to us 
from the Diary of the Licentiate Gregorio Martin de Guijo.! 
He was an inhabitant of Mexico, and he has left a most 
accurate record of the events of this period, devoting particular 
attention precisely to such occurrences as the autos, both public 
and private, celebrated by the Holy Office. Now he has an 
entry for Friday, the 17th of May, 1652, the day of the week 
as well as the month being specified in his MS., and also two 
entries on Monday, the 29th of May, but he has no word of 
the trial or punishment of Maria Verdstegui. In any case, 
even if it be suggested that he might have been absent from 
the city in the interval, his diary establishes absolutely beyond 
the possibility of dispute the fact that the days of the week are 
wrongly given in the pretended documents before us. 

But there is another glaring anachronism in these papers 
which is even more easy of verification. No. 7, dated like the 
rest in May, 1652, contains the name of the Archbishop. “We,” 
it says, “Doctor D. Mateo Sagade y Bugueiro Lopez Cabrera 
y Sotomayor, by the grace of God and will of the clergy in 
general, Archbishop of Mexico and ex-President of the Royal 
Council of the Indies, Bishop of Osma.” I pass over eccen- 
tricities of phraseology which may be due in part to the 
translator, in order to remark that Don Mateo Sagade y 
Bugueiro was not elected Archbishop until three years later 
than the date of this document, that is, 1655. Here again is a 
fact which is attested, in the words of a certain Grand Inquisitor 
—not the Inquisitor of Mexico—‘ beyond all possible, probable 
manner of doubt, all manner of doubt whatever.” It may be 
found in Gams’ Series Episcoporum,? in Thompson’s Adlcedo3 
in H. H. Bancroft,‘ in Guijo’s contemporary diary,> &c. In 
1652, in fact, the see was vacant, and another Archbishop, 


1 Printed in Documentos para la Historia de Méjico, vol. i. 7 P. 156. 
3 Vol. iii. p. 227. 4 History of Mexico, vol. iii. p. 148. © P: 96. 
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Lopez de Ancona, was consecrated, and died before the election 
of Sagade Bugueiro. What is, however, of even more import- 
ance, the titles given to the last-named ecclesiastic, viz., of 
ex-President of the Council of the Indies and Bishop of Osma, 
are wholly unhistorical. It might conceivably be pretended 
that the date 1652 had been uniformly read in error in all these 
documents in place of 1662 or 1657, but here we have a plain 
blunder which no misreading can explain. Sagade Bugueiro 
was never President of the Council of the Indies and never 
Bishop of Osma. The Bishop of Osma in 1652 was Antonius 
Valdés. He was succeeded in 1654 by the celebrated Juan de 
Palafox,' who had previously been Bishop of Puebla, in Mexico. 
But this is the only Mexican prelate that I can discover at this 
period who occupied the see of Osma. 

But besides these palpable blunders and anachronisms which 
are patent to all, there are numberless other features in these 
documents which would at once betray their spuriousness to 
those who are even in a slight degree familiar with the pro- 
cedure of the Inquisition. To point these out in detail would 
detain us needlessly long, but it may be worth while to indicate 
a few of the most noteworthy. 

Undoubtedly the most revolting feature in this pretended 
process, is the utter disproportion between the cruel punishment 
meted out to the criminal and the offence with which she was 
charged. For those who understand the supreme value set by the 
Spanish people of that age upon the priceless gift of faith, it is 
not so hard to conceive the severity which they showed to those 
who rightly or wrongly were supposed to be plotting the ruin 
of their neighbours’ souls, or who having once possessed or 
embraced the truth themselves, flung aside the precious treasure 
and returned a second or a third time, it might be, to their 
former perverse impiety. It was upon such offenders as these 
that the Holy Office exercised itsextreme rigours. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that only the contumacious and 
relapsed in matters of faith were ever condemned to the flames. 
The Holy Office never forgot its primary duty of maintaining 
the purity of the faith, and the omission therefore in the 
sentence of all mention of heresy, actual or constructive, is 
alone sufficient to stamp the documents as spurious. Undoubt- 
edly the neglect or still more the refusal to attend Mass might 
figure in the indictment and in the sentence, but it could 


1 Gams’ Series Episcoporum, p. 57. 
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never under any circumstances be more than an aggravation 
and presumptive evidence of the guilt of heresy. We do, in 
fact, frequently find in documents of this kind a long series 
of detailed charges, many of them dealing with individual acts 
or omissions not in themselves more grievous than the staying 
away from Mass, but it would be as misleading to take any one 
of these counts-to the exclusion of the rest as representing the 
true cause of condemnation, as it would be to say that a convict 
in English law was sentenced to penal servitude for stealing 
sixpence because he was in fact found guilty of stealing a large 
sum made up of many sixpences. If there be any genuine 
document which has served as a foundation for the fantastic 
process now dished up for English readers, this is undoubtedly 
what the forger has done. He has selected out of a long list of 
offences and acts affording presumption of heresy just that 
charge which best suited his purpose, and by the simple process 
of omitting all the rest he has represented this as the only 
occasion of a cruel and barbarous punishment. 

That the author of the forgery should have tried by some 
simple and effective process of the sort to cut down the tedious 
formalities of the Holy Office into readable compass was very 
natural, but that he should have ventured to compress two or 
three distinct documents into one, is a much bolder step. No 
feature, it might have been thought, in the procedure of the 
Inquisition was more familiar to the general public than the fact 
that the Holy Office did not itselfsentence its criminals to the 
flames. The Inquisition questioned them, imprisoned them, 
tortured them even, but when the last stage of the process was 
reached, it contented itself with pronouncing them heretics, and 
“relaxed,” or handed its victims over to the secular arm, to be 
dealt with according to the common law of the country. This 
“relaxing ” was, moreover, accompanied with a recommendation 
of mercy, which, however much a matter of form, was none the 
less a form never dispensed with. All this the ingenious author 
of the documents printed above has quietly ignored. He finds it 
simplifies matters very much to make the Inquisitors themselves 
condemn their victims to the flames, and he has consequently, 
as I have said, merged into one the two sentences emanating 
respectively from the Holy Office and the secular tribunal. In 
order to make this matter clear, I may quote a few words of the 
Mexican scholar, General Riva Palacio, a strongly nationalist and 
anti-clerical writer, who in his account of the Mexican Inquisition 
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speaks as follows: “The sentence of ‘relaxation’ comprised 
three parts ; the judgment of the Inquisition, the verdict of the 
secular magistrate, and the execution—all this on the same day. 
Accordingly, when the sentence of the tribunal of faith had 
been read in the Azfo, the cause was at once transferred to a 
tribunal erected close by, where the representative of the civil 
law delivered judgment, and this verdict of the secular court 
was straightway carried into execution without further delay.” ! 
General Riva Palacio, it will be seen, brings out strongly the 
distinction between the two sentences of the ecclesiastical and 
civil tribunals. I cannot, I think, more completely expose the 
spuriousness of the pretended document No. 4, given in the 
process above, than by translating from his pages a specimen of 
a real sentence of the Inquisition—that pronounced upon 
Mariana de Carvajal in the same city of Mexico, on the 25th 
of March, 1601 : 


Cristi [sic] nomine invocato. THaving duly considered the facts and 
the merits of the said process we judge that the said promotor fiscal 
has fully and completely proved his accusation in such manner and 
degree as it was incumbent upon him to prove it ; we proclaim therefore 
and pronounce his contention to have been fully established, and in 
consequence hereof we ought to declare, and we hereby do declare the 
said Dofia Mariana de Carvajal to have been and to be, a heretic, an 
apostate, an abettor and a harbourer of heretics, a feigned and simulat- 
ing proselyte (confifente), impenitent, relapsed and consequently to have 
fallen into and incurred the sentence of major excommunication, and 
to be now bound thereby, to have become subject to the forfeiture and 
confiscation of all her goods, the which we order to be made over and 
hereby make over to the Exchequer and royal treasury of His Majesty 
and to his Receiver in his name, from the day and time when she 
began to commit the said crimes of heresy, the declaration of which 
we reserve to ourselves ; and that we ought to surrender (ve/axar) and 
do surrender the person of the said Dona Mariana de Carvajal to 
justice and to the secular arm, notably to the Doctor Mufoz de 
Monforte, the Corregidor of this city and to his lieutenant in the said 
functions, the which officers we entreat and charge with the utmost 
earnestness in our power to deal with her kindly and mercifully ; 
moreover we declare the sons and daughters of the said Mariana de 
Carvajal and all her descendants by the male line to be inhabilitated 
and incapacitated, as we do now hereby inhabilitate them, from being 
able to hold or obtain dignities, benefices or offices, as well ecclesiastical 
as secular, or any other public or honourable charges, and to be unable 
to carry about themselves or on their persons, gold, silver, pearls, 


1 Mexico & través de los Siglos, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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precious stones, or coral, silk, chamlet, and fine linen, or to ride on 
horseback, or to bear arms or to practise or use any other things which 
by common right, by the laws and ordinances of these realms, or by the 
instructions and formularies of the Holy Office are prohibited to those 
who lie under a similar incapacity. And judging thus by our definitive 
sentence we pronounce and ordain these things, in and by virtue of 
these present writings. 
(Signed) The Licentiate Don ALONSO DE PERALTA. 
The Licentiate Don BERNARDO DE QUIROS. 
Doctor Don JUAN DE CERVANTES.! 


It would occupy too much space to give in full the text of 
the documents that follow. The sentence of the Holy Office 
is immediately succeeded by an attestation signed by witnesses 
that the prisoner was duly “relaxed” or delivered up for judg- 
ment to the secular tribunal. Then comes a document certifying 
that the. sentence and cause were read and presented to the 
Corregidor Mufioz de Monforte, and that he passed sentence 
upon the prisoner as the representative of the civil power. I 
may quote the substance of this second sentence, and I would 
ask the reader to note that the more objectionable details of 
document No. 4 find no place in it. 

“JT condemn her to be taken along the public streets of this 
city, mounted upon a beast of burden (caballera en una bestia de 
alvarda), that her offence be proclaimed by the voice of the 
crier, that she be brought to the Market of San Ipolito, and in 
the part and spot which has been there assigned for the purpose, 
that she be strangled until natural death ensue (hasta que muera 
naturalmente), and straightway that she be burnt in living flames 
of fire until she be reduced to ashes and no memory of her 
remain.” 

This is followed by a clause duly witnessed certifying to 
the delivery, place and date of this second sentence, and finally 
there is another somewhat lengthy document attesting the 
execution of the sentence in the place and manner aforesaid. 
It will be clear, I think, to any one who will compare this 
account with the process printed by the Secretary of the 
Church Association, that the most striking feature in the 
genuine document, the clearly marked distinction between 
the spiritual and secular jurisdiction is in the other case com- 
pletely ignored. Seeing that this distinction was one universally 
observed in all the tribunals of the Inquisition from Rome itself 


1 Riva Palacio, Afexico d través de los Siglos, ii. p. 422. 
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to distant Chile (it would be easy to prove it if space allowed), 
it is not too much to say that this circumstance alone is 
sufficient to stamp this so-called process as a manifest forgery. 
It is only the gross prejudice and equally gross ignorance of 
such gentlemen as Mr. R. Stewart Clough and his editorial 
abettors which could accept and publish without investigation 
a document so manifestly suspicious. 

It was remarked above that the author of the forgery had 
probably before him some genuine Inquisition records. This 
seems probable from several considerations. In the first place, 
the pseudo-process undoubtedly preserves here and there traces 
of the genuine forms and modes of expression used in such 
documents. A comparison with the sentence just translated from 
General Riva Palacio would alone suffice to make this clear. 
Again, a number of the names which appear in or are appended 
to the documents, really belong to the functionaries of the 
Inquisition in Mexico at that period, and are quite correctly 
given. They are several of them of frequent occurrence in the 
Diario of the Licentiate Guijo, referred to above, and they may 
be met with in the description given by Sefior Icazbalceta of 
the printed Relacién of the Auto of 1659.1 But the most 
conclusive indication of all appears to me to be found in the 
curious Latin heading which is prefixed to some of the pretended 
documents, and which appears in the form, /uvifa causam tuam, 
exurge Domine. Those who are familiar with Inquisition 
literature will readily recognize this as a perversion of the 
motto of the Holy Office, Exurge Domine, judica causam tuam,* 
generally found joined to its scudo, or device, of a cross between 
a sword and an olive-branch. Now in the seal or stamp used 
by the Inquisition of Mexico upon their official documents 
(General Riva Palacio gives an illustration of it), this motto 
was engraved round the margin of the oval, the words Exrurge 
Domine running down one side, and /udtca causam tuam running 
up the other. Hence it was easy for one unfamiliar with the 
words to transpose the clauses, as our forger has done. This 
transposition, as well as the strange blunder of /nvita for Judica, 
supposing it to be really his and not Mr. Clough’s, shows that 
he was a man of little education or historical knowledge. 
Accordingly, beyond borrowing a few names and phrases from 
the documents before him, he has taken no pains to secure 
verisimilitude, and he has been much more intent upon dressing 

1 Bibliografia Mexicana del siglo XVI. p. 382. 2 Psalm Ixxiii, 22. 
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up a revolting story of judicial iniquity in a brief and telling 
form which every one can read and understand, than upon repro- 
ducing faithfully the tedious formalities and the multiplication 
of charges and interrogations which distinguish the genuine 
records of the Holy Office. 

Finally it may be said, that in attributing to the Inquisition 
of Mexico so short and brutal a way of dealing with the 
prisoners delated to them, the author of this forgery has again 
set at defiance all historical analogies and probabilities. General 
Riva Palacio, with his strong anti-clerical bias, will not be a 
suspected witness. “The Inquisition in Mexico,” he says, “did 
not exhibit that terrible character which it was seen to display 
elsewhere ; the number of processes which were carried through 
in the Holy Office, and the number of executions are a proof of 
this.” A Catholic historian, Zamacois, has even gone so far as 
to allege that only nine accused were burnt alive, and twelve 
burnt after being strangled, during the whole period of its 
existence in the country.? But although this is somewhat too 
low an estimate, the recent researches of the distinguished 
archeologist, Sefior Icazbalceta, may now be said to have 
established its moderation beyond dispute. During the space 
of two hundred and seventy-seven years that the Inquisition 
existed, forty-one prisoners in all were executed, some being 
burnt alive, others, the majority, being previously strangled.* 
It is possible, indeed, that one or two isolated instances 
may have escaped his researches, but we have contemporary 
accounts of all the great autos, and we may say with 
absolute confidence that the whole number in Mexico for 
whose death the Inquisition was responsible did not exceed 
fifty. There is much also in what we know of its methods 
in dealing with its prisoners, which relatively at least to the 
spirit of the times is indicative of gentleness and clemency. 
All through Spanish America the ordinance obtained that the 
dungeons in which prisoners were confined should “not be 
horrible or unhealthy beyond measure (ex demasia).”* In Mexico 
we know that all condemned to the Carcel perpetua were taken 


2 Op..cit.:- vol, ii..p. 711. 

2-H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol. iii. p. 704, note. 

% Bibliografia Mexicana del siglo XVI. p. 389. It must be remembered, too, 
that many of these suffered for crimes against morality, which elsewhere would have 
been tried by the secular criminal courts. 

* Medina, Historia del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion en Chile, 
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from their cells to hear Mass on Sundays and feasts.! The Indians, 
whom some writers have loved to represent as being tortured 
by the Inquisition into embracing Christianity, lay absolutely 
outside the jurisdiction of the Holy Office, and this regulation 
was one most strictly adhered to. On the other hand, the poor 
natives found in some of the Inquisitors the noblest champions 
of their cause. The first Inquisitor-General of New Spain, 
Pedro Moya de Contreras, deserves to take his place beside 
the great Las Casas for his heroic exertions in their behalf. 
Again, no one who reads patiently through the accounts of 
the processes directed against the English freebooters of 
Elizabeth’s time, can doubt that the officials of the Inquisition 
had a genuine desire to reconcile and convert rather than to 
punish. They even went so far in Mexico as to print A short 
abridgement to Cristian Doctrine in English,? for the instruction 
of the heretics who fell into their hands. 

These things are facts, attested by documents, admitted by 
adversaries strongly prejudiced against the Catholic Church, 
endorsed without one dissentient voice by all the archzologists 
and historians who really know the country. The MSS. records 
of the Inquisition in Mexico have nearly all been preserved, 
and have been for years in unfriendly hands. Those extracts 
which might seem to speak most tellingly against the action of 
the Holy Office have been published by writers like Mr. Lea® 
and General Riva Palacio, but the broad features just set down 
remain undisputed. Is it not passing strange that a handful 
of unoccupied Wesleyan missionaries and a popular novelist 
touring in search of the sensational should have found in the 
course of a residence of a few months or a few weeks what all 
the archzologists in Mexico with the documents in their hands 
have never suspected in all these years? Is it not strange that 
it was reserved for these strangers to discover the traces of the 
wholesale immuring of hundreds of victims beside which the 
burnings on which so much has been written are dwarfed into 
utter insignificance? This is what Mr. Rider Haggard believes, 
while he condemns in almost the same breath the universal 
credulity of poor ignorant Catholics. Which of the two, I 
should like to ask, does most violence to reason and common 
sense ? 

1 Icazbalceta, op. cit. p. 374. 


2 Riva Palacio, op. cit. p. 712. He, unfortunately, does not give the date. 
% Chapters in Church History. 
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I will conclude this paper by translating a few pertinent 
remarks from an admirably-written and well-informed article 
contributed some five or six years ago to the Etudes! by Pére 
Gerste. 


It is objected [he says] that our calculations (of the small number 
of the offenders burnt by the Inquisition in Mexico) deal only with the 
public executions, and tell us nothing of the tragedies enacted in the 
subterranean dungeons of the Holy Office. . . . Such an objection 
will only provoke a smile in those who know the array of formalities 
which the Inquisition surrounded the punishment of offenders. If the 
procedure was secret, the execution, on the other hand, was attended 
with a publicity and solemnity which we in our day can hardly under- 
stand. For what possible reason, let us ask, could these things have 
been kept hidden? Were they not sure of the firm support of the 
Government, and often even, certain modern writers notwithstanding, 
of that of a strong public opinion? Did not the judges believe that it 
was precisely their interest that the sentences should be known in every 
detail,? and executed in broad daylight ? 

It has always been said by these same objectors, What horrors the 
records of the Holy Office will some day reveal, if they should ever be 
brought to light! Well, there they are. They ave been brought to 
light. No one can pretend to think that they have been garbled or 
mutilated, for they have fallen into hands only too well disposed .to 
forge a weapon out of them, but nevertheless too honourable to lend 
themselves to the part of Llorente, and render control impossible by 
destroying the manuscripts. 

¢ HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Etudes Religieuses, March, 1888, p. 420. 

? More than one Re/acton is in existence, printed by order of the Inquisition, 
giving full details of the Autos-da-fé and of the crimes and punishments of the 
convicted. 




















English Hymnology.* 


II. 


AN attempt may now be made to offer a rough definition 
of the term, ‘English Hymnology,’ and of the way in which 
it is employed in the present essay. With no intention to play 
upon words, it may be said that, as a rule, with qualifications, 
the term is intended to include all hymns written in the English 
language. This wide definition may be robbed of much of its 
vagueness when the limitation is added, that such hymns 
written in the English language must be poetical. Of course, 
this qualification introduces into the definition questions of 
taste and opinion. But, a still more stringent qualification 
must be named, equally indefinite in words, but equally potent 
in operation. To the limitation of poetical worth must be 
added the condition, that such hymns shall by their worth 
prove themselves to be appreciated: and here is added to a 
question of taste, one of fact. Hence, popularity, poetry and 
a common tongue are three main conditions which differentiate 
the expression, as here employed, English hymnology. And 
in practice, when the definition is applied to any given hymn, 
or to any class of hymns, it will be found that the almost wide- 
world latitude contained in the vernacular condition, is almost 
as widely contracted by the poetical qualification, and is only 
not equally limited by the requirements of popularity. In 
short, the hymns which are at once both popular and poetical 
are few in comparison with the multitude of hymns extant 
that are either non-poetic, or non-popular severally, and still 
more with those that are combinedly both worthless as poems 
and useless as hymns. 

The initial condition to which poetry and popularity are 
qualifications requires a somewhat more detailed treatment. 
Expressed in other words, the definition offered formulates the 
judgment of the writer that no hymn which combines specific 


1 4 Dictionary of Hymnology. Edited by John Julian, M.A. London: Murray, 
1892. 
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excellence with conformity with the object ‘of its being, viz., 
popularity, ought to be excluded from the sacred enclosure of 
English hymnology. If this dictum be accepted, as a canon 
of judgment, it will have a far reaching effect. Such an effect 
it was intended to produce. And the result will be, that 
English hymnology will be found to include not only hymns 
which are termed original, but such also as are, directly and 
in reality, renderings from some other tongue. If this be 
allowed, it will cause a modification of opinion held in relation 
to English hymns. That the definition ought to be allowed 
will, perhaps, more readily appear from the consideration of a 
negative, rather than of a positive argument. And it may not 
be amiss to estimate some results which would ensue were the 
definition to be disallowed. This consideration raises the 
questions—in what consists an original hymn? not to say 
the further one, can any hymn be pronounced original? Strictly 
speaking, perhaps, only those hymns which are commonly 
supposed to be inspired can be termed original; and even in 
these hymns, it is difficult to say to what extent the human 
element entered the composition of those sacred lyrics. But, 
speaking practically, none can turn the pages of an average 
hymn-book and doubt, not the possibility, but the actuality of 
original hymnody; for the vacuity and the inanity of many 
modern hymns are solely accounted for by their absolute 
originality. Had they been reproductions to any extent of 
something outside themselves, there had been some chance 
of their containing thoughts and ideas, from which they are 
now free. The question, in what consists an original hymn is 
more difficult to answer. But, it may be hazarded that, in 
many cases, it requires evidence from the writer himself to 
determine whether or not a hymn be original; it is probable, 
that but comparatively few of the best English hymns can 
claim originality ; it is certain, that many which are commonly 
esteemed as the original productions of their authors were 
either based upon, or suggested by, some other previously 
written poetical composition. 

The substantial accuracy of the definition of English 
hymnody, as above remarked, may be estimated by testing the 
claims of its negation. And the denial of its truth may be 
considered in this form, viz, that no hymn of which the 
originality cannot be affirmed deserves a position in the 
honoured ranks of English hymns. It may be thought hyper- 
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critical to say, that such a restriction would deprive vernacular 
hymnody of those great lyrics of thanksgiving and adoration 
which have become inseparable in thought from the language, 
and are bound in action with our lives. Take three hymns of 
different authorship, date, object, use—a Psalm of David, the 
Song of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and an old Catholic hymn 
of praise—the ‘ Venite, ‘ Magnificat,’ and ‘Te Deum.’ Would 
any cold blooded critic, however poetically and historically 
exact might be his judgment, deny to these three divine lyrics 
a place amongst the hymns of the Anglo-Saxon race? Take 
three other test cases of similar character, similarly employed— 
either the Old or the New version of the Hundredth Psalm, the 
‘Nunc Dimittis, and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo.’ Who would 
venture to divorce these even in thought, for in fact it would be 
impossible to divorce them, from English hymnody? Take, 
once more, other three hymns. In the year 1662 (a version 
having been printed in the previous century) there was published, 
in the newly-revised Anglican Book of Common Prayer, Bishop 
Cosins’, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire.’ This, together 
with a fuller paraphrase of the same old Catholic hymn ‘ Veni 
Creator Spiritus, are the only metrical hymns (as the Dictionary 
reminds its readers), legally sanctioned for use in the Church of 
England. From that year onwards, it has formed a part of the 
Ordination Service of the clergy, and has probably been 
employed privately in every generation to the present day. 
There is, perhaps, no more widely-used Christian hymn in the 
language than the ‘ Adeste Fideles;’ and as a mark of its 
popularity, it may be noted that its familiar tune can be heard 
in the streets of London played by barrel-organs during the 
season of the Nativity. The hymn is not supposed to be more 
than two centuries old. Though translated previously, it is only 
about fifty years ago that it assumed its present popular form 
at the hands of the late Canon Oakeley: and since then, it has 
been included, in some form, in most ‘collections throughout 
English-speaking countries.’ Of course, to those who give a 
thought to the subject, the name by which it is known discloses 
its foreign birth; but, in the next instance to be quoted, the 
origin of the hymn is, or was, widely, if not generally unknown, 
and not one in a thousand of those who use it have the faintest 
idea that the hymn is not of staunch Protestant growth. In all 
the editions of the Anglican Prayer-book, as a supplement to 
‘Tate and Brady,’ there used to appear, amongst a few choice 
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and select hymns, another old and favourite hymn for Easter, 
‘Jesus Christ is risen to-day.’ It is more than probable that 
the idea of this hymn not being English in origin entered the 
mind of none of those who have used it for nearly a century. 
The story of the hymn is given in the Dictionary. It may 
suffice to say here, that the English form is a free, abbreviated 
rendering -from the Latin, ‘Surrexit Christus hodie,’ an Easter 
carol of the fourteenth century, first translated by an unknown 
writer in ‘Lyra Davidica, in the year 1708. If these three 
hymns ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ ‘Ye faithful approach ye,’ and 
‘Jesus Christ. is risen to-day, be not English born and bred, 
they have become English by long years of domesticated 
naturalization in the republic of English letters; and no 
amount of criticism will succeed in the minds of most men, 
in depriving them of their now hereditary birthright. They 
distinctly form a part of English hymnody. 

Neither is the case less strong if the argument be taken a 
step further: and this step will indirectly exhibit another side 
of English hymnology, if it be taken in concert with the writer. 
There are certain hymns extant of which it may be said, judging 
critically, if not that they are incomparable, at least that they 
have never been surpassed; perhaps, for their poetry and 
popularity—if we may adhere to our two formerly-named 
points—have never been equalled. Moreover, they are broad 
in their sympathies with the breadth of Catholicity, and are 
limited in their human sympathies only by the limits of the 
human race. We all have to die. Many of us hope to reach 
a state of betterment hereafter. In our devouter moments, we 
are not unwilling to stand beneath the Cross. The Sacred 
Name is more than a mere name to some Christian people ; 
and others sometimes feel a want within themselves which they 
believe can only be filled by a power which makes for righteous- 
ness more divine than they, whether corporally or spiritually. 
Hence, not to lead the topic more widely afield, there are hymns 
amongst the treasures of the Latin language, done into English 
verse, which meet each one of these several cases. They are 
these: the Eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas; the 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, attributed to King Robert of France ; 
Jacapone da Todi’s ‘Stabat Mater ;’ ‘Jesu, the very thought 
of Thee, of the honey-tongued St. Bernard; ‘Jerusalem, the 
Golden, according to some critics, by the even greater poet, 
Bernard of Morlaix; and the sole, majestic, overpowering 
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sequence of Thomas of Celano, ‘ Dies Ire, dies illa.’ Each one 
of these has secured a not unworthy rendering into English. 
Shall we then deny them their almost prescriptive rights, and 
strive to remove them from the position they have assumed 
and mean to keep in the hearts and on the lips, not to speak 
of the consciences of countless English men and women, 
because they were not composed within the narrow borders of 
our own four seas? Nay: that would be as unwise to wish, as 
impossible to obtain. Luther, the great propagator of hymns, 
thought and did far otherwise. Following in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, in this and in other ways not usually credited 
to him, he translated into his own language hymns from the 
Latin, which have been re-translated into ours; and none 
venture to say that the Reformer’s hymns were not worthy of 
the Fatherland, were not to all intents and purposes valid 
German hymns. And the hymns on behalf of which pleading 
is here made are English by adoption: Anglicanism translated 
them indeed, but Catholicism itself could not reproduce them. 
They are original and unique. 

If we pass from the consideration of these grander specimens, 
these masterpieces of hymnology, and examine other hymns 
which—again to recur to our two distinctive points—bear the 
marks of poetical excellence and of popular appreciation, an 
experience not unsimilar will meet us. A large proportion of 
the hymns in common use are, in their origin, translations from 
the German, the Greck, the Latin, although they do not bear 
on their forefront evidence of such origin. The pages of 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ literally teem with such render- 
ings; and, if the end of the argument may be anticipated in 
the middle of it, such renderings form a considerable portion 
of the wealth of English hymnology. The hymns from the 
Greek are, perhaps, from this standpoint, the most noteworthy, 
introduced in the first instance altogether, and translated almost 
entirely by the industry, scholarship and talent of one man— 
the late Dr. Neale. They were supposed to open out, and so 
far as thought and language are concerned, they did open out 
new hymnological fields of discovery and use. But, a two-fold 
disappointment was in store for English hymnody. It 
eventually appeared that, in the versions offered to the hymn- 
singing part of the community, there was far more of the 
Englishman, Dr. Neale, than of the Greek Saints, St. John 
Damascene or St. Cosmas, whom he translated ; and also, that 
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with insignificant exceptions, his efforts remain exactly where 
he left them—a fact little creditable to the Anglican hymnodists 
who survive him. Two or three writers, indeed, have tried 
their comparatively ’prentice hand where their master succeeded, 
on perhaps a score of hymns between them; but, the net 
result of hymn-manufacture, by these ‘song-smiths, to use 
Mr. William Watson’s expressive word, has been small. 

In the case of German hymns, the result of translations has 
been the very opposite. There have been published by many 
good translators, many first-class hymns by many capable 
authors, amongst the pioneers of whom, Catherine Winkworth 
and Frances E. Cox were the foremost and most successful. 
But, the limits of this paper forbid any detailed consideration 
of Greek or of German hymns. Neither can space be found 
for minute examination of Anglo-Latin hymns, of which the 
number is almost unlimited. The whole matter, however, 
reduces itself into the brief compass of a single period. Are 
we, or are we not, prepared to admit into the citizenship (as 
it were) of English hymnody these versions from the Latin, 
the German, and the Greek, versions which are unquestionably 
poetical and undeniably popular, simply on the _ technical 
ground that they are renderings of thought and expression from 
another tongue? The answer to be made to this question, by 
all practical hymnodists, will not be in the negative. Lovers of 
hymns and singers of hymns and readers of hymns will not 
easily forego the title of English hymns to such widely appre- 
ciated sacred lyrics as the following, which are specimens only, 
and which came from the pen of writers no longer in our midst, 
and which are chosen almost at haphazard from the three 
languages named. Amongst the German hymns may be 
mentioned : ‘Christ the Lord is risen again, and ‘O Love, 
who formedst me to wear, by Miss Winkworth; and Miss 
Cox’s ‘Jesus lives, no longer now,’ for Easter, and her All 
Saints’ hymn, ‘ Who are these like stars appearing?’ Amongst 
the Greek hymns by Dr. Neale, chiefly non-dogmatic and 
subjective, may be named, ‘ Art thou weary, art thou languid ?’ 
‘Christian, dost thou see them?’ ‘Stars of the morning,’ ‘ The 
day is past and o’er.’ Amongst the Latin hymns, it is more 
difficult to particularize, from a plethora of hymnological wealth, 
It may be wise to confine the selection of hymns, again, to 
those by deceased authors, and will be convenient to avoid 
both the hymns and for the most part the subjects already 
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named. Five translators will cover a sufficiently wide range 
of choice; and amongst many more with which most of the 
authors have enriched the hymnody of the age, these may be 
indicated : Caswall’s, ‘O’erwhelmed in depths of woe,’ and ‘My 
God, I love Thee ;’ ‘In the Lord’s atoning grief,’ by Canon F. 
Oakeley ; ‘Ye choirs of New Jerusalem,’ by Robert Campbell ; 
‘Alleluia, songs of sweetness,’ and ‘The Royal Banners forward 
go, by Neale; and ‘Disposer supreme,’ and ‘Morn of morn, 
and day of days,’ by Isaac Williams. If these and other like 
hymns be not excluded from enjoying the privileges, whatsoever 
they may be, attending fellowship in English hymnody, they 
form excellent examples of some of the best specimens of 
hymns for their several occasions and uses in the English 
language, and as such will be referred to again. 

But, perhaps the most conclusive reason against excluding 
from the platform of English hymnody all hymns that owe 
their origin to external sources, is to be found in the practical 
difficulty that exists to decide, judicially and without error, upon 
hymns which are absolutely original. This decision is almost 
hopeless of attainment; and the subject, which indirectly 
includes a plea for many hymns for the honour of the diploma 
of English hymnology, may be closed with a palmary example 
of the difficulties attending this form of ostracism. There is 
perhaps no more thoroughly and essentially English a writer 
than Addison—a master of the language and a model of much 
that is esteemed admirable in style in prose composition. His 
hymns also stand in the very first rank of cultured, dignified, 
rhythmical, flowing, and devout verse. They are, of course, but 
few in number ; and of the five hymns, that may with confidence 
be attributed to him, perhaps the finest composition is the hymn 
of praise which begins in these words, ‘The spacious firmament 
on high ;’ and this English hymn of Addison’s is, in reality, a 
paraphrase of the eighteenth of the Psalms of David. 

English hymnody may thus be considered—-from whatsoever 
source it flows and within whatsoever limits it is confined— 
as the aggregate of hymns in the language which are at once 
poetical and popular. The questions now arise, how and in 
what manner may we obtain an insight into its value and an 
estimate of its extent? From the nature of the case, it is only 
possible here to attempt a partial and imperfect reply to both 
questions, and that, in one only of the two ways in which it is 
possible to answer both. Hymns may be considered from a 
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two-fold stand-point. They may be estimated both on the 
side of music; and, in relation to pure literature. They may 
be valued as thoughts, feelings, aspirations, words, to be sung ; 
and also as poetry to be read. Neither is this a distinction 
without a difference. It is hardly possible to suppose that 
Wesley wrote his 6,500 hymns, or Zinzendorf his 2,000; or that 
the schools of Jacopone filled 1,000 closely printed pages of 
Italian laude; or those of the Eastern hymnodists 4,000 pages 
of Greek canon and ode; or that Joseph of the Studium indited 
a huge half tome, and St. Ephrem the Syrian, or St. Narses 
the Armenian, composed their voluminous religious verse with 
a view of their labours being actually set to music and sung 
publicly in church. Nor can it be supposed that the vast fields 
of Latin hymns and sequences, the former of which are 
numerically incalculable, and the latter of which have been 
estimated by an expert at 10,000—4,000 of which can be named, 
were intended all for Divine worship, saving under conditions with 
which we are unacquainted, or under circumstances which have 
now passed away. Neither, again, in the reproduction of hymns 
from foreign sources in English, which forms so large a feature 
in our hymnals and a still larger feature in our literature, is it 
probable that the majority of translations which exist were 
written with any idea of being employed for congregational 
purposes, but rather for private and meditative use. It is true, 
that a large number of translations are used in Divine worship ; 
yet, it is also true, that the form of many, perhaps of a majority 
of the renderings, when they be sung, differs, often very widely, 
from the original form in which they were intended to be read. 
In other words, compilers and editors of hymn-books take it 
for granted, and act accordingly, that hymns which present 
themselves for approval to the choir and congregation, must 
needs be altered and adapted in order to meet the requirements 
of a new demand which is expected at their hands. Hence, it 
ensues, that the majority of hymns that are met with in the 
pages of a hymnal are seldom the exact words of the author, 
are frequently different words, and are sometimes even words 
opposite in idea and sentiment to those in which he originally 
clothed both. But, the complaints to which these liberties give 
rise, are by no means limited to translations. The writers of 
original hymn-poetry on all sides complain, angrily or philo- 
sophically, of such treatment, whether they be Wesley and 
Montgomery in the long past, or the late Dr. Neale and Father 
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Faber in the recent past. Indeed, most hymnodists, when their 
productions are raised to the dignity—and it is an honour—of 
being sung in public, suffer from this practice ; and it is neither 
wise nor just to judge of any given hymn, in any given book, 
without verifying the text and ascertaining whether the words 
approved or disliked be the very words of the author, or those 
of his self-appointed hymnological judge and executioner. This 
result must be effected before any estimate can be made in 
regard to English hymnody, whether translated or original ; 
and the text having been obtained, a judgment may be formed 
of the intrinsic value of the poem, as composed by the author, 
on its literary side, in each case respectively. 

These thoughts will suggest the extreme difficulty of 
gauging English hymnology from the contents of the ordinary 
hymn-books printed in the English language. The difficulty of 
estimating the same from a mere literary point of view, has 
difficulties of another kind. The details are considerably less 
confusing and puzzling, but the sphere to be surveyed is incal- 
culably wider and more extensive. Indeed, the number of 
hymn-writers is so great, and the number of hymns they wrote is 
so vast, whether they be original or translated, that, in order to 
give some idea of the best writers of hymns, and the best hymns 
they have written, a very well-defined and scrupulously exacting 
limitation has to be made. It might be held to be formal and 
unreal to limit the number of hymns which might be made 
representative of English hymnody by any given figure, such 
as would form a century, or two centuries of hymns. But, it 
is neither unreal nor formal to restrict the writers who shall 
act as representatives, by an almost self-evident exclusion. As 
the modern wide-spread development of hymnody, speaking 
vaguely, is three parts of a century old in England, and has 
survived two generations of men, the line to be drawn, which 
will sensibly diminish the range of inquiry, is the line which 
severs the living from the dead. This restriction will prove 
itself to be in strict harmony with the qualifications named in 
the earlier part of the present paper. For, although hymns 
and hymn-writers which will be excluded by its provisions, may 
possess two of the requirements above named, they cannot be 
altogether said to possess, save in a few exceptional cases, the 
third. They are to be accounted English; they may command 
respect or admiration from the cultured and_ tasteful, from 
critics and men of letters; but, they cannot be yet assured 
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of having won genuine popular applause, or lasting popular 
approval. They have been published too short a time for this 
mark of public appreciation to have been firmly impressed upon 
them. The exclusion will, no doubt, deprive the estimate of 
the translations of some writers worthy of honourable mention, 
within the bounds of the sacred enclosure ; and of the original 
compositions of many more. But, within the compass of two 
and a half centuries, a sufficient number of hymns can be 
named to supply materials for a representative volume of 
English hymnody, and far more than can be critically examined 
in the space at disposal for such a purpose. Under such 
conditions, perhaps the more facile mode of intimating what 
may be considered the flower of English hymnology, and who 
may be esteemed the leaders of English sacred verse, is to 
create in idea a representative book. In this ideal volume may 
be placed the selected hymns from the four great divisions 
of hymnody already named under the two-fold arrangement 
of original hymns or hymns translated. It will be, of course, 
impossible to offer an exhaustive list, or even a prolonged list, 
of such hymns. But, by suggestion, if not categorically, a table 
of contents may be indicated, sometimes by naming the authors 
and sometimes the hymns, and at others by pointing to classes 
of hymns, or to individual members of them which should in 
no wise be overlooked in, or omitted from, such a supposititious 
work, 

It is not easy to decide with what author to begin the 
supposed table of contents in an ideal collection of English 
hymns of first-rate rank, which might make a volume in the 
future. But, perhaps, no wrong will be done in fact or intention, 
no jealousies will be roused, nor susceptibilities be irritated, 
if, at all events, at the outset, the alphabetical order be observed. 
This order will bring to the front one who almost of right 
takes the lead in virtue of his name, and who surely takes 
a second place with difficulty in virtue of his literary power. 
Addison, and his four or five grand hymns, should be placed 
in the forefront of any national collection of sacred lyrics ; and 
of these four or five hymns, the sonorous flow of his finest 
production should take precedence of the residue—‘ The 
spacious firmament on high.’ The other four hymns from the 
same eloquent and poetical pen are, (2)‘The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare ;’ (3) ‘When all Thy mercies, O my God ;’ 
(4) ‘How are Thy servants blest, O Lord;’ and (5) ‘When 
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rising from the bed of death.’ It is hardly necessary to add 
that these five hymns, together with another from the hand 
of Dr. Watts, ‘When Israel freed from Pharoah’s hand,’ appeared 
in the pages of the ‘Spectator,’ under the editorship of Addison 
himself, in the year 1712. If we pass to the other extremity 
of the alphabet, almost the last name which will appear in this 
order, is the honoured hymnological name of Wesley. Charles 
Wesley will enrich the ideal volume of English hymnology 
by at least three hymns of the highest rank, and seven hymns 
of a rank which is only not the highest. Amongst the former 
will be placed, ‘Jesu, lover of my soul ;’ the Christmas hymn, 
‘Hark, how all the welkin rings, better known to the reader, 
probably, as, ‘Hark, the herald angels sing ;’ and the hymn 
for the Ascension, ‘Hail, the day that sees Him rise,’ all 
published in 1739—1740. Amongst the latter will appear 
the striking lyric on Jacob wrestling with the Angel, ‘Come, 
O thou traveller unknown ;’ the funeral hymn, ‘Come, let us 
join our friends above ;’ ‘Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go;’ 
‘O for a thousand tongues to sing;’ ‘Thou Judge of quick 
and dead ;’ ‘Christ, Whose glory fills the skies ;’ and a hymn 
for children, the last part of which begins thus, ‘ Lamb of God, 
I look to thee.’ 

Between the extremes of Addison and Wesley, stand two 
distinguished hymnological names, with the coadjutor of one 
of them, viz., the poet Cowper, Doddridge, and John Newton. 
At least six of Cowper’s hymns are well deserving a place in 
any ideal English anthology of the class under consideration. 
To these may be added a seventh lyric, which has lately been 
brought to light and reprinted at length by Mrs. D’Arcy 
Collyer, in the pages of the ‘ Universal Review,’ in 1890. As 
this hymn of the poet is less well known than many of his other 
lyrical pieces, it may be well to quote the first two stanzas 
from the ‘Song of Mercy and Judgment,’ a song which probably 
dates from the year 1781 after his restoration from the terrible 
mental affliction which marred his career. 


SONG OF MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 


‘Lord, I love the habitation 
Where the Saviour’s honour dwells ; 
At the sound of Thy salvation, 
With delight my bosom swells : 
Grace divine, how sweet the sound, 
Sweet the grace that I have found.’ 
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‘Me through waves of deep affliction 
Dearest Saviour, Thou hast brought ; 
Fiery deeps of sharp conviction, 
Hard to bear and passing thought : 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me Thine.’ 


To this lyric may be added seven more hymns from 
Cowper’s poems: (1) ‘ There is a fountain filled with blood ;’ 
(2) ‘Oh, for a closer walk with God ;’ (3) ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way;’ (4) ‘Hark, my soul, it is the Lord:’ (5) 
‘Sometimes a light surprises;’ (6) ‘Far from the world, O 
Lord, I flee ;’ and (7) ‘O Lord, my best desire fulfil.” In close 
connection with William Cowper, hymnologically and otherwise, 
stands the name of John Newton. It is habitual with hymno- 
graphers, and not unnaturally, to compare and contrast the 
work of both friends in a common line. It is almost bootless 
to attempt either the one or the other. Both were guilty of 
producing hymns of indifferent value ; both were capable of 
writing and did write hymns that will last. The latter alone 
need attract our attention; and of the hymns of Newton that 
Cowper might have envied, and must have sympathized with, 
are the following: ‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ;’ 
‘Glorious things of Thee are spoken ;’ ‘One there is above all 
others ;’ ‘Why should I feel the darkest hour,’ which is said to 
have been a special favourite with the late Augustus Hare in 
his latter days ; ‘Come, my soul, thy suit prepare ;’ and ‘When 
Israel by Divine command.’ Of these hymns, could the mind 
be divested of the knowledge of the authorship of the greater 
part of them, it would be hard to say which were written by 
Cowper, and which by Newton. The great Nonconformist 
pastor, Doddridge, appears to have composed upwards of four 
hundred hymns, not all of which, however, are in type. There 
exists much variety of opinion on the poetical worth of some 
of his hymns, the exact text of which, in many cases, seems 
impossible to ascertain. Under these circumstances, and as the 
present paper is not critical but descriptive, it may not be amiss 
to shelter oneself under the authority of such an expert as the 
editor of the Dictionary. Mr. Julian selects nine hymns of 
Philip Doddridge as those which have attained to the greatest 
popularity. They were circulated freely during his lifetime in 
manuscript ; and were mostly published, in 1759, after his 
death by his friend, Job Orton, the last edition having been 
issued by the poet’s great-grandson, J. Doddridge Humphreys, 
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in the year 1839. These are the first lines of Mr. Julian’s 
choice: (1) ‘Awake, my soul;’ (2)‘Do not I love Thee, O 
Lord ;’ (3) ‘Grace, ’tis a charming sound ;’ (4) ‘ Hark, the glad 
sound ;’ (5) ‘My God, and is Thy table spread ;’ (6) ‘O happy 
day ;’ (7) ‘O God of. Jacob [Bethel] ;’ (8) ‘See, Israel’s gentle 
Shepherd stand’; and (9) ‘ Ye servants of the Lord.’ 

Four others of the older and more considerable writers of 
hymns, who were separated by time and place, yet were allied 
in sentiment and sympathy, whether as master and pupil in 
hymnody, or as fellow-workers apart, alone have to be named, 
Isaac Watts, Thomas Kelly, James Montgomery, and Augustus 
Toplady. All four were voluminous authors. The actual 
number of hymns written by Watts, if mentioned in the 
Dictionary, has escaped notice; but Mr. Julian has thought 
fit to catalogue nearly 550 hymns and centoes of Dr. Watts 
as being ‘all in common use at the present time ’—an assertion 
which seems to demand an explanation of the term, ‘common 
use.” Out of 765 hymns written by Kelly during the space 
of half a century, 87 are said to be in common use: to 71 
hymns of Montgomery is a like honour assigned; and to 
25 out of 133 from the pen of Toplady. It would serve no 
useful purpose to quote all the more valuable hymns of these 
four authors. Suffice it to say that, whatsoever may be the 
amount of indifferently good, or of actually bad hymns written 
by Isaac Watts, the conception and composition of this one 
hymn, ‘When I survey the wondrous Cross,’ had been sufficient 
to raise his name above the common run of hymn-writers, and 
to stamp it as that of a true poet. The like may justly be 
said of Toplady’s ‘Rock of ages, cleft for me.’ Both sacred 
poets, however, produced other hymns whose fate it is not to 
die, at least for some generations to come. Thus: Watts 
wrote ‘Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove ;’ ‘There is a land 
of pure delight ;’ ‘What happy men, or angels, these,’ a hymn 
on Paradise, which was improved upon by Cameron; and the 
charming cradle-song, of which Mr. F. T. Palgrave well says, 
‘few child pictures have been drawn in words or colours of 
more tenderness ;’ and last, not least, of these five, ‘O God, our 
help in ages past.’ And Toplady wrote two hymns in addition 
to ‘Rock of Ages,’ that are not unworthy of community in 
authorship with that grandly beautiful composition—on sickness 
and on death respectively, ‘When languor and disease invade,’ 
and ‘Deathless principle, arise.’ Of Kelly’s hymns, Mr. Julian 
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suggests that seven of them ‘rank with the first hymns in the 
English language:’ Without endorsing this judgment in its 
entirety, these three hymns, ‘The head that once was crowned 
with thorns, ‘Come, see the place where Jesus lay, and ‘We 
sing to the praise of Him who died, are second to few efforts 
of English, not to add of Irish, hymnodists. Three also of 
the hymns of Kelly’s fellow-nationalist poet, the Irish born 
James Montgomery, deserve to be placed on an equal level 
with those of the last named author. They are these: ‘ Hail, 
to the Lord’s anointed,’ ‘Angels from the realms of glory, 
and ‘Songs of praise the angels sang.’ To them, indeed, may 
be added ‘the expanded definition of prayer, Prayer is the 
soul’s sincere desire ;’ and perhaps also, giving due deference 
to Mr. Julian’s opinion backed by popular favour, Montgomery’s 
Good Friday hymn, ‘Go to dark Gethsemane,’ which scarcely 
deserves the favour it has secured. 

A remark was made in the earlier part of this paper, that 
many second-rate authors have composed single hymns and 
no more, of primary worth and beauty. Without confining 
this opinion to literal exactitude, many good solitary hymns 
by poets who can hardly be classed amongst the chief of their 
brotherhood may be mentioned, and should form a portion 
of any anthology of English hymnody. A few of these may 
be glanced at here; and to them may be added a few unique 
hymns by true poets, to which, of course, the above remark 
does not apply. Some hymns of both kinds will bring these 
contributions more nearly to our own day. For instance: 
Cennick’s hymn, which is familiar to us as, ‘Lo, he comes with 
clouds descending,’ though by no means the only known, is 
by far the most widely esteemed hymn he composed. William 
Cameron is mainly known, at least to Englishmen, for his (not 
altogether original, but) fine hymn, ‘ How bright these glorious 
spirits shine. The like may be said of his fellow-labourer 
in the Scotch Paraphrases, John Morrison, and of his hymn, 
‘The race that long in darkness pined.’ Sarah Flower (Mrs. 
Adams’) hymn, ‘Nearer my God to Thee;’ Harriet Auber’s 
‘Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed His tender last fare- 
well;’ Byrom’s Christmas hymn, ‘ Christians awake ;’ Allen and 
Shirley’s composite creation, ‘Sweet the moments, rich in 
blessing ;’ Collyer’s (in imitation of Ringwald) ‘Great God, 
what’do I see and hear;’ and T. Whytehead’s ‘Sabbath of 
the saints of old,’ better known by the first words of its cento, 
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‘Resting from his work to day’—these are also instances of 
the same roughly expressed idea. Nor is the list which doubt- 
less occurs to the reader’s mind instinctively, of examples of 
this idea when stated exhausted by these examples. Sir Robert 
Grant wrote one fine hymn, ‘Saviour, when in dust to Thee.’ 
So did Charlotte Elliott, ‘My God and Father, while I stray.’ 
So did Conder and Osler and Emma Toke, respectively, ‘ Bread 
of Heaven on Thee we feed,’ and ‘O God, unseen, yet ever 
near,’ and ‘Thou are gone up on high.’ Lyte’s hymn, ‘ Abide 
with Me;’ and H. Kirke White’s (as we have it), ‘Onwards 
Christians, onward go;’ and Father Potter’s, ‘Brightly gleams 
our banner;’ and Miss Leeson’s ‘Christ the Lord is risen 
to-day ;’ and Bonar’s, ‘A few more years shall roll;’ and 
Smyttan’s ‘ Forty days and forty nights ;’ and Alford’s, ‘ Harvest 
hymn,’ and Whiting’s ‘Hymn for those at sea,’ and Keble’s 
‘Wedding hymn ;’ and even Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly 
light ’—all are hymns which, from the several authors whence 

they proceed, may be called unique. Nor is the list by any | 
means complete, though it be sufficiently prolonged. 

Having touched with a light hand the stores of the older 
English hymns and having indicated a few of the hymns which, 
whether from hymnodists of the first or second rank, are 
themselves noteworthy, a different class of compositions must 
be indicated, more or less briefly, in the last place. These 
hymns, with certain exceptions, belong to our own age, some 
of them almost to our own day. In the first place may be 
named a fertile topic with hymnodists of all dates, morning and 
evening hymns. Of course, Ken and Keble are the two great 
representative poets of this side of hymnology, and nothing 
further need be said of their contributions. To their poetic and 
popular English verse, must be added, 1. Ken’s Midnight hymn, 
‘My God, now I from sleep awake ;’ 2. Newman’s ‘ Now that 
the daylight .dies away,’ really the Breviary Compline hymn ; 
3. Caswall’s ‘The sun is sinking fast,’ also a translation, which 
however has been thoroughly nationalized both in England and 
in America, from a lost. or forgotten Latin original; and 
4. ‘The day is past and over,’ a third rendering, from the Greek, 
by J. M. Neale. Passing from these special hymns to those on 
wider topics, the two friends who between them gave to the 
world ‘Hymns for the course of the year,’ who have-been before 
named, deserve notice in the next place—Bishop Heber and 
Dean Milman. Of Heber’s hymns, which must have been the 
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favourites of many readers from youth, four may be chosen as 
of especial beauty: the Epiphany hymn, ‘ Brightest and best of 
the sons of the morning ;’ ‘ Virgin-born, we bow before Thee ;’ 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountains ;’ and the noble hymn for 
Trinity Sunday, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.’ From 
Heber’s coadjutor, H. H. Milman, four hymns also may be 
quoted : the Advent hymn, ‘The chariot, the chariot, its wheels 
roll on fire ;’ ‘ Ride on, ride on, in majesty ;’ and the two Lenten 
hymns, ‘Bound upon the accursed tree,’ and ‘When our heads 
are bowed with woe.’ Fathers Faber and Edward Caswall are 
poets, some of whose hymns could not be omitted from this 
theoretical and representative volume. Amongst those of the 
former may be named, ‘My God, how wonderful Thou art ;’ 
‘Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,’ one of the many evening 
hymns in which English poetry is so rich; the Passion hymn, 
‘Oh; come and mourn with me awhile ;’ ‘ Hail, Jesus, Hail, who 
for my sake ;’ ‘Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All ;’ ‘O Paradise, 
O Paradise ;’ and that attractive hymn which appeals so widely 
to such various classes of minds, called ‘the Pilgrims of the 
night,’ ‘Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling.’ 
Amongst those of the latter, Father Caswall, these hymns are 
worthy of note: ‘Glory be to Jesus, a Communion hymn, 
nominally from the Italian ; the Advent hymn, ‘ Hark, a thrilling 
voice is sounding ;’ ‘He who once in righteous vengeance ;’ 
‘To Christ, the Prince of Peace ;’ and ‘When morning gilds the 
skies.’ Other names might, be mentioned, together with the 
hymns for which they are responsible; but, in view of 
the condition that the authors shall not be still in our midst, 
and having regard to the enumeration of so many names in 
connection with translated hymns, the following only need be 
specified: Mr. Keble, of course, should have priority of place, 
in this final list, as a great benefactor to hymnology; Joseph 
Anstice contributed to the common stock several hymns of 
sweetness and power; Gerard Moultrie was the poetical son of 
a poetical father; Bishop Mant was more than a translator 
of hymns, and Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln was a composer 
not without inspiration, and Bishop Doane, of the United States, 
was capable of writing at least one good hymn; Dr. Gilbert 
Rorison’s Trinity hymn is one which is almost unanimously 
accepted as a grand hymn; Dr.Irons’ fine rendering and 
imitation of the ‘Dies Ire’ is almost as widely commended ; 
H. Bonar and H. F. Lyte have both and severally written more 
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than the one hymn named above; and lastly, the Editor 
of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ Sir Henry Baker, has left his 
mark on his own volume in several hymns which are suggestive 
that he is not less a practical hymnodist of taste and culture, 
than he has long since proved himself to be an accomplished 
and successful hymnological editor. 

This rapid survey of certain lines of English hymnody has 
covered very superficially the older hymns of the earlier hymn 
writers, who were Evangelical and some of them Nonconformists, 
in their religious opinions; the hymns by many authors of 
various denominations which are unique of their sort; and the 
more recent hymns of High Churchmen, together with a few 
from Catholic sources. Thus, in that great leveller of religious 
belief, the pages of a hymnal in the English tongue, may the 
Anglican Churchman be found standing not inharmoniously 
side by side with the Unitarian, the Episcopalian fraternizing 
with the Presbyterian, and the Catholic in company with other 
Nonconformists from the Established Religion, Wesleyans, 
Independents, and Baptists. But, this survey has carried the 
inquiry a portion only of the way over a wide tract of country. 
It has afforded, perhaps, an idea of the beauty, richness, and 
versatility of the original hymnody of England; but, it has 
exhibited not at all the wealth and dignity and value of the 
hymnody with which, in any exhaustive collection, it is insepar- 
ably bound—viz., translated Latin and Catholic hymns in the 
vernacular. It is true, that the names of all, or of nearly all, the 
more successful translators, which will be familiar to the reader, 
and which (to adhere to the principle underlying the survey) are 
those of deceased hymnists, have been recorded in an early 
part of this paper. With such record, and with the intimations 
conveyed above, touching the translated hymns, this must 
suffice. It would be impossible to do more, otherwise than 
unsatisfactorily, in a single article. But, two remarks may be 
added in general terms, before the conclusion. First, that 
whereas the hymns already discussed deal mainly, but not 
exclusively, with the subjective side of religion, the hymns 
which have been only indicated deal mainly, but not exclusively, 
with the side that is objective. And secondly, that although the 
subjective hymns named, with a few exceptions, are nominally 
original, none who are conversant with ancient hymnology can 
fail to be conscious of the influence which some of the old hymns 
have exerted on some hymns that are comparatively new— 
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perhaps without any sense of plagiarism on the side of the 
author. To these may be added a third remark, to this effect : 
that, as a rule, one portion of hymnology has been entirely 
ignored, ignored, if only for its over-wide extent—and that is, 
psalmody. The versions of the Psalms of David in metre, are, 
in the opinion of the writer, well worthy of renewed estimate at 
the hands of hymnologists: and an anticipation is adventured, 
that the discredit into which this class of hymns has, on the 
whole, deservedly fallen, will some day receive reconsideration, 
and that the hymn editor and compiler of the future will again 
see reason to hold, that a good poetical rendering of the inspired 
words of the holy Psalmist is emphatically good. 

For hymnological purposes, English persons who are lovers 
of hymns may be divided into the singers of hymns and the 
readers of hymns. Hymn-singing is a form of secondary 
worship which appears to be specially adapted to the character 
and habits of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is, indeed, a national 
custom habitual to the people at large. That it is an attractive, 
harmless, edifying and devotional form of secondary worship, 
which has the authority and sanction of all ages of Christianity 
cannot be doubted. But, critically speaking, it is not the highest 
form of Christian worship, which from the times of Abel, 
Abraham, and Aaron, and down through the ages of the New 
Revelation to this day, in different forms, has been in character 
sacrificial. Hymn-reading, however, has been the inspiring 
object of the present inquiry ; and that hymn-reading is more 
than an occasional relaxation of the natives of this land is 
evident, from the perennial flow from the press of books of 
hymns which are not in the popular sense of the word hymn- 
books, and could not be used as such. That the stream of 
volumes has ceased to flow so vigorously of late years, is 
perhaps attributable to the fact that the material of which they 
can be composed is not unlimited, rather than to the want of 
energy or invention of the compilers in the art of manipulating 
old materials into new combinations. Yet, every one must have 
made the acquaintance of ‘ Lyrz’ with almost endless adjectives 
affixed ; with ‘Treasuries’ of all kinds; with two ‘ Books of 
Praise,’ in spite of Stationer’s Hall and of copyright in titles ; 
with ‘ Christian,’ ‘ Holy’ and other ‘ Years’; with ‘ Anthologies’ 
under many fanciful titles; and with plain matter of fact 
‘Hymns’ from the ‘German,’ ‘Greek’ and ‘ Latin’ respectively. 
Indeed, the publication of the monumental work, the ‘ Dic- 
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tionary of Hymnology,’ is the last public testimony to the 
truth underlying these thoughts. In general, the attention of 
an editor and collector has been directed more to hymns for 
singing and less to: hymns for reading. One object of the 
present inquiry has been to make an effort to equalize the 
balance, and to ascertain whether it be possible to produce a 
book of hymns for reading only which shall represent, as a 
corporate whole, English hymnody. Such a book, on the 
lines here drawn, does not exist. No book of English hymns 
fully and fairly does justice to translated hymns, to Noncon- 
formist hymns and to Catholic hymns, as well as to hymns that 
are Church of England in origin. No book systematically 
incorporates together English hymns, with hymns from the 
Fatherland, with hymns from the Latin office-books, with 
hymns from Greek and Eastern sources. No book, it may be 
added, with hardly an exception, scrupulously adheres to the 
text of the author, wheresoever that text may be found. Such 
a book is in the air; but could only be created at the expense 
of time and money which its compilation would ensure to the 
‘harmless drudge’ who made the effort. That a fulfilment of 
the idea would repay the labour expended upon it, at the least 
critically, may be admitted. Whether the plan will ever be 
precipitated (so to say) in a concrete form, and take bodily 
shape in print and paper is doubtful. But, it will hardly be 
denied that such a work would be a work of piety in the 
interests of English sacred hymnology. 

On a future occasion, it is hoped, the question of ‘ English 
Catholic Hymnology,’ both original and translated, may form 
the concluding part of this inquiry. 

ORBY SHIPLEY. 


NOTE. 


Since the above was written, the following in a fly-leaf form has 
reached the writer from the Editor of the volume: 


“A Dictionary of Hymnology, setting forth the origin and history of 
Christian Hymns of all ages and nations, with special reference to those 
contained in the Hymn-books of English-speaking countries, and now in 
common use; together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their 
Authors and Translators, and Historical Articles on National and Denomi- 
national Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c., 
&c.” Edited by John Julian, M.A., D.D., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 

The delay which has occurred in the appearance of this work, and the 
causes which have produced that delay, seem to call for some explanation. 
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The Editor first began a methodical study of the subject in 1870, and in 
1879 the work was undertaken for publication by Mr. Murray. 

It was first intended to annotate every Hymn published in any recognized 
Hymn-book in the English Language, in alphabetical order of first lines, 
and thus to form a volume of about 800 pages: further progress, however, 
proved that this method involved endless repetition and would require 
twenty volumes instead of one. The first design was accordingly abandoned 
in favour of that which has since been carried out. Hymns which havea 
history are dealt with in separate articles: Biographical Notices of Hymn- 
writers are given: and minor Hymns are grouped in these Biographies, 
while a complete Cross reference Index of first lines enables the reader to 
trace any hymn with the utmost facility. 

Special articles on National and Denominational Hymnody constitute a 
new and valuable feature in this work. 

The languages and dialects dealt with number nearly Two Hundred, 
including Greek, Latin, Syriac, German, French, Italian, Welsh, Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, &c. 

Most of the great Libraries of Europe have been either visited by the 
Editor or the Assistant-Editor in the course of their researches ; or direct 
information has been supplied therefrom by the Chief Librarians. 

Some 10,000 MSS. have been consulted, very few of which have been 
used for Hymnological purposes before. 

The number of Hymns annotated is about 30,000: the number of 
authors, translators, &c., recorded over 5,000. 

The tracing out of the Mutilations and Arbitrary Changes made in 
many favourite hymns, for denominational, metrical, musical, and other 
purposes, has of itself been a most arduous task—e.g.: Seventeen changes 
in the first four lines of “Jesu, lover of my soul,” have been recorded and 
accounted for ; and many other examples might be given. 

A mass of information, hitherto inaccessible to the student of Hymno- 
logy, has been collected from many private sources, and the accepted 
histories of a large number of hynms, including some of the most popular, 
have been proved to be erroneous. 

The Editor has been in communication with upwards of One Thousand 
Correspondents in all parts of the world, the delay thus caused has in some 
instances been very great. A year and a half elapsed in one case before an 
answer was received to a letter of inquiry ; whilst delays of six and nine 
months were of common occurrence. 

As regards the more mechanical part of the preparation of this Dictionary, 
it may be interesting to note that: i. Of the 3,000,000 words and figures 
which the volume contains, more than 2,000,000 have been written originally 
or in revision by the Editor himself. ii. Upwards of £300 have been spent 
on postage alone. iii. Sixteen different kinds of type have been employed 
—the total number of types set in the process being 14,027,000, or about 
eight tons weight. iv. Every line in the book has been revised from five to 
ten times. v. If this “Dictionary” had been printed in the same type and 
on the same paper as the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” it would have exceeded 
in size the Old Testament portion (6 vols.) of that great work. It is also 
equal to more than vols. i. and ii. either of Sir W. Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” or of Sir W. Smith and Dr. Wace’s “Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.” 




















A Quotation from Tertullian. 


—_———_. 


IN its July and September numbers last year, the Contemporary 
Review contained articles by Archdeacon Farrar entitled respec- 
tively, “Undoing the Work of the Reformation,” and “The 
Principles of the Reformation.” With the general argument of 
these articles we have no intention of dealing ; they are directed 
immediately against the Ritualists, whose teaching and practice 
in certain points are denounced as opposed to those of the 
Church whose children they profess themselves to be. The case 
as against them is undoubtedly a strong one, and they must be 
left to defend themselves as best they can against the charge of 
undutifulness to their mother, the Establishment. Our present 
purpose is to invite the attention of the reader to the way in 
which one of the fundamental “ Principles of the Reformation” 
is illustrated in the article so entitled, that, namely, of making 
misleading quotations from the Fathers, and so attributing to 
them doctrines and opinions which they never held. This can 
hardly be deemed an unprofitable: task, inasmuch as the high 
reputation for learning and honesty enjoyed by such men as the 
writer of the article in question renders the ordinary reader 
quite unprepared for any such employment of the good old 
Protestant methods, forgetting as he may that the influence of 
tradition and prejudice cannot even with the best will in the 
world be readily overcome. 

Towards the end of the September article occurs a paragraph 
denouncing auricular confession as baneful in its effects and 
without foundation in Scripture or in the early traditions of the 
Catholic Church. To this paragraph are appended a number of 
notes, constituting quite a mine of information, insinuated rather 
than explicitly drawn out, as to the views of Tertullian, 
St. Augustine, St.Chrysostom, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and many others on the subject. It would be an 
advantage in some ways to insert here the whole paragraph with 
its accompanying notes, but besides being disedifying, it would 
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occupy valuable space, and so we shall content ourselves with 
one quotation, and having extracted from it a specimen of the 
information which the reader of the Contemporary is presumably 
intended to carry away, we shall subject this specimen to some 
little examination. 

We read, then, in the paragraph in question the following : 


As to the third text about remitting and retaining sins,! I have already 
quoted to him? the authority of the greatest of living theologians, and 
I could quote many more, to show (1) that it applies not to priests 
only, but to all Christians ; and (2) that it never had, or could have 
had, the meaning which he and the Ritualists generally attach to it. 
Scriptura est sensus Scripture, and it is useless to quote a text as 
decisive to those who have proved again and again that it can have no 
such meaning. 

To this passage is appended the following note: 

“Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.”. The Ritualists 
might apply St. Jerome’s remark to this passage as well as to others: 
“Tstum locum presbyteri . . . non intelligentes aliquid sibi de Pharisz- 
orum sumunt supercilio . . . guare apud Deum non sententia sacerdo- 
tum sed rerum veritas queratur.” ‘*Who and what are you,” asks 
Tertullian, “in this claim to forgive, if you have only obtained an office 
of teaching; one not of authority but of ministration? Domini, non 
Jfamuli est jus et arbitrium; Det, non sacerdotis. (De Pudicit. 21.) Even 
such Romish divines as Aquinas, Scotus, Hugo de S. Victore, St. Bona- 
venture, Cajetan, Beatus Rhenanus, and many more “consent that 
precisely from the words of Christ no necessity of confession to a priest 
can be concluded.” And Scotus says of the text, “ Hoc verbum non est 
pracisum.” (Jer. Taylor, vi. 507.) 


It is somewhat of a relief to find, on turning to the previous 
article, that “the greatest of living theologians” turns out to be 
“our greatest living theologian, the Bishop of Durham ;” 
nor can we discover on reference to that eminent prelate’s 
commentary on St.John’s Gospel, any proof for the assertion 
made there, that the power of absolution is committed to the 
Christian society, and not to the Christian ministry ; it is simply 
assumed, and that too in spite of what seems like an incautious 
concession in a preceding note, to the effect that v. 21 is 
addressed to the Afostles. However, it is not with the text 
from St.John that we are concerned at present, but with the 
quotation from Tertullian slipped into the note. The informa- 


1 St. John xx, 23. 
* Canon Knox Little, who replied in the August number to the Archdeacon’s 
previous article, 
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tion intended to be gathered from it by the confiding reader 
may, we think, be fairly summed up in the following statement : 
Tertullian evidently scouts the very idea of bishop or priest or 
any other person having any power to forgive sin, for he asks, 
Who and what are you in this claim to forgive, if you have only 
obtained an office of teaching; one not of authority, but of 
ministration? This is a right of the Lord, not of the servant; 
of God, not of the priest. A few pages shall be devoted to 
examining the value of the information concerning Tertullian’s 
views on Confession, conveyed in this handy and compendious 
way. 

The scantiness of our knowledge of Tertullian’s life is in 
striking contrast with his fame as a writer. The son of a 
centurion in the service of the proconsul of Africa, he was born 
about A.D. 160, or a little later, at Carthage. He was converted 
to Christianity in early manhood, spent some time at Rome, 
and was ordained priest either there, or after his return to 
Carthage ; the period of his literary activity extends apparently 
from about A.D. 197 to A.D. 222, and seems to coincide with that 
of his life as a priest in his native town. Absolute certainty as 
to the exact chronological order of the many treatises which he 
wrote during these years is of course unattainable, but as regards 
the two, De Panttentia and De Pudicitia, with which we are 
almost exclusively here concerned, there can be little doubt that 
the former was one of the earliest, and the latter one of the 
latest, if not the very last, that issued from his pen. 

Without pretending to give anything like a complete idea 
of the teaching of the De Panitentia, or to solve the difficulties 
that it raises concerning Catholic doctrine and practice, we shall 
merely throw together those of Tertullian’s statements contained 
in it which may assist us in our present purpose, and which are 
at the same time clear and unmistakeable. In the first place, 
then, the existence and the gravity of sins that are merely 
internal, sins of thought, as they are often called, is very fully 
and explicitly recognized. There is the same necessity of 
Penance for them, as for those which involve some external act 
as well. They are alike in their guilt, one and the same is the 
Judge, both are equally to be shunned, and the remedy for both 
is the very same! In Baptism the entire blotting out of all 


1 **Communis reatus amborum est, communis et judex, Deus scilicet ; communis 
igitur et poenitentiz medela. Exinde spiritalia et corporalia nominantur, quod 
delictum omne aut agitur aut cogitatur. . . . Per quod ostenditur, non facti solum, 
verum et voluntatis delicta vitanda, et poenitentia purganda esse.” (De Penit. c. 3.) 
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sin is certain and sure, provided only it is received with the 
requisite conditions of soul; it is easy for the minister of the 
sacrament to be deceived in this matter, but God watches over 
the treasure which He imparts, nor can the unworthy take Him 
unawares, so as to obtain possession of it, as it were by stealth.! 
As there is no sin, however heinous, which Baptism will not 
wash away, so too after Baptism, there is absolutely no sin for 
which pardon cannot be obtained ;? but the process is a difficult 
and painful one; it cannot be completed within the heart and 
conscience of the sinner alone, but it is an external process as 
well. The ordinary name for it is confession, and just because 
it involves an exposure of oneself before one’s fellow-men, many 
a one, thinking more of the shame than of the salvation which 
it brings with it, puts it off from day to day. This would be 
very well, if by keeping our sin from the knowledge of men, we 
could so hide it from God, but this cannot be. The question 
is simply this: is it better to hide our guilt and be lost, or to 
be openly absolved. And so if you shrink from confession, put 
Hell before your mind, and since, even after Baptism, there is 
a second means of safety from Hell in confession, save yourself 
by means of it.* 

It must be remembered that we are not undertaking to prove 
the antiquity of auricular confession,’ nor indeed the sacramental 
nature of the absolution which was pronounced over the sinner 


1 De Panit. c. 6. 2 Jed. ¢::3. 

3 /bid. 9: ‘*. .. Non sola conscientia preferatur, sed aliquo etiam actu adminis- 
tretur. Is actus qui magis grieco vocabulo exprimitur et frequentatur, exomologesis 
est. ...” And c. 10: ‘*Plerosque tamen hoc opus, ut publicationem sui aut 
suffugere, aut de die in diem differre, prasumo, pudoris magis memores quam 
eS a 

* oid. c. 11: ‘Grande plane emolumentum verecundiz, occultatio delicti 
pollicetur. Videlicet, si quod humanz notitiz subduxerimus proinde et Deum 
celabimus. . . . An melius est damnatum latere, quam palam absolvi?” And c. 12: 
“Si de exomologesi retractas, gehennam in corde considera. . . . Igitus cum scias 
adversus gehennam . . . esse adhuc in exomologesi secunda subsidia, cur salutem 
tuam deseris ?” , 

® Archdeacon Farrar tells us that ‘‘the Church of Rome began in the thirteenth 
century to insist on auricular confession.” Does he mean that she then began to 
insist on confession, or to insist that it should be auricular? Not surely the first ; as 
to the second, it may suffice here to quote the words of St. Leo in the middle of the 
fifth century: ‘‘Illam etiam contra Apfostolicam regulam presumptionem, quam 
nuper agnovimus a quibusdam illicita usurpatione committi, modis omnibus constituo 
submoveri, ne de singulorum peccatorum genere libellis scripta professio publice 
recitetur, cum reatus conscientiarum suffictat solis sacerdotibus indicart confessione 
secreta, Quamvis enim... tamen removeatur tam improbabilis consuetudo. . . . 
Sufficit enim illa confessio, que primum Deo offertur, tunc etiam sacerdoti. . . . 
(Ep. 108, 2.) 
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who acknowledged his guilt, but simply to show the utterly 
unreliable nature of the information which such a method of 
quotation as that employed by Archdeacon Farrar is calculated 
to impart; and therefore it is of no consequence whatever for 
our present purpose that Tertullian’s description of the process 
which he calls confession, includes many other things besides 
an acknowledgment of guilt, or that he affirms that this means 
of obtaining pardon for sins subsequent to Baptism can be 
applied but once. It does, however, concern us to note, that 
although absolution is mentioned, and that too by some outward 
ceremony, it is not stated in whom the power of absolution 
resides, or by whom it is pronounced. Fortunately, though 
there is not the least reasonable doubt on the matter, Tertullian 
himself supplies the omission in the second of the two treatises 
we have to deal with, as will appear later on. 

It has been already observed that it is impossible to 
determine with certainty the exact chronological order of the 
thirty-two treatises of Tertullian that have come down to us; 
but one of the chief internal means we have of doing so, is found 
in that gradual development of Montanist views, which trans- 
formed this man of truly splendid character and talent from 
an orthodox Catholic into a manifest heretic. Perhaps the first 
clear signs of the leaning towards Montanism appear in the 
De Corona, in which he reproaches Christians with having 
rejected the prophecies of the Holy Spirit! Again in the De 
Fuga, having committed himself to the proposition that the 
adoption of ordinary measures of prudence in order to avoid 
persecution is tantamount to apostasy, and being himself 
sensible of the extravagance of such teaching, he entrenches 
himself behind the authority of the new prophets, and adduces 
certain maxims of Montanus in defence of his these.* So too 
in the first chapter of the De Vergtntbus velandis, we find 
explicit mention of that three-fold division of the course of 
justice upon earth, which is characteristic of Montanism ; it is 
represented as passing through its period of childhood under 
the Law and the Prophets, it sprang up into youthful vigour by 
means of the Gospel, and now finally through the mission of 
the Paraclete it is being brought to full maturity. Those who 
have received Him, he adds, prefer the truth to custom ; those 
who have heard Him, prophesy to-day as of old. In these last 
words, we detect the very poison of the heresy, which lay in its 


1 De Corona, c. 1. 2 De Fuga, c. 9. 
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setting up the private revelations of its so-called prophets 
against the authoritative teaching of the Church. Whatever 
view may be taken of the origin of Montanism, whether it be 
regarded as having merely clung in a perverse way to certain 
characteristics which belonged to the primitive organization of 
the Church, or as more independent and positive in its rise and 
revolt against the established order of things, it is at least 
certain that it comes before us in history under the aspect of 
a pretended reform, originating in Phrygia about the middle of 
the second century after Christ. Its leader Montanus professed 
to have been favoured with special revelations of the Spirit, and 
along with two women, Priscilla and Maximilla, who received 
similar outpourings of the prophetic gift, he announced the 
approaching Judgment, and the necessity for a holy and austere 
life in immediate preparation for that event. These deluded 
“prophets” did not indeed profess to make any change, or to 
have any message, of a directly doctrinal character, and 
accordingly the heretical nature of the sect was not at first 
made prominent; but of course there was manifold heresy in 
its assumptions and assertions. Ostensibly, however, the private 
inspirations of Montanus and his fellow-prophets were concerned 
with matters of practice and discipline; Christ’s coming was 
declared to be imminent, and the Christian’s sole business in the 
world was to make ready. To further this end, the Spirit had 
now revealed to the Church through Montanus those very things 
which Christ had declared even His Apostles to be unable at 
the time to bear, those ordinanées that became the Church, now 
no longer in its adolescence, as in the time of the Apostles, but 
entering upon the period of its final maturity and perfection. 
The chief of these were that second marriages were to be 
eschewed, martyrdom was to be sought out and courted, long 
and rigorous fasts were to be practised, and certain grievous sins, 
such as idolatry, murder, and impurity were to be punished in 
Christians by perpetual privation of the Church’s sacraments 
and fellowship. Those who adopted these principles and 
practices formed the truly “spiritual” Church, the Church of 
the Spirit, while the rest of Christians, whoever they might be, 
bishops, priests, or laity, were looked down upon as unspiritual, 
or, as Tertullian contemptuously styles them, “psychic,” or 
animal. Of course such a’ movement as this, resting as it did 
upon the private visions and revelations of a few, could not but 
be antihierarchical in its tendencies, could not but encourage a 
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contempt for the ministrations of mere bishops and priests, who 
claimed no “ prophetic” gifts. The “spiritual” man was the 
only true Christian, the inspired “ prophet,” the only true guide, 
the select body that accepted the revelations which accompanied 
this final outpouring of the Spirit, the only true Church. As 
far as we are concerned, time has passed sentence upon 
Montanism ; divisions soon arose among the “spiritual,” they 
gradually dwindled away, and in the course of a few centuries 
they disappear from history like so many other heretical sects. 
St. Augustine tells us that he himself had the consolation of 
reconciling to the true Church the small remnant of the party 
which Tertullian’s example and influence had formed in Africa. 

We need not pause here to inquire into the reasons that 
explain Tertullian’s acceptance of the Montanist prophecies. 
That he did accept them is certain; the first traces of their 
influence upon him have been pointed out in his writings; as 
they took firmer and completer hold of his mind, his breach 
with the Catholic Church widened and widened, and appears as 
consummated and final in that very work from which the 
quotation of Archdeacon Farrar is made. This fact would be 
alone sufficient to destroy its value as an argument against 
Catholic teaching, but some little examination of the treatise 
De Pudicitia will serve to reveal still more clearly the ineptitude, 
and were it not for the excuse of ignorance, we should be 
compelled to add, the dishonesty of the quotation made from it. 
To form any idea of the bitterness and unfairness towards his 
opponents, which characterize this treatise of Tertullian, or to 
realize how strained, inconsistent, and even se!f-contradictory 
is the course of the argument, one must have read it through ; 
there is, however, sufficient method in its madness, to make it 
possible for us to be certain that the sentence quoted by Arch- 
deacon Farrar has a different sense from that in which he 
evidently means his readers to take them, while to any fair 
mind acquainted with the treatise as a whole, it will be evident 
that it is altogether too sophistical and party-spirited to be 
used, so far as its special teaching is concerned, for purposes of 
argument at all. 

From the first few lines we learn that a decree had recently 
gone forth from the Supreme Pontiff, that not even to those 
cuilty of gross immorality was reconciliation to be denied, 
provided that they fulfilled the course of penance enjoined 
upon them. It is only a conjecture, but not an improbable 
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one, that this decree, generally ascribed to Callistus I., who 
became Pope in A.D. 218, was directed against a comparatively 
recent custom, that had grown up in certain places under 
Montanist influences, a custom certainly not in conformity with 
the original practice, as appears not only from the De Panitentia 
of Tertullian himself, but also from the fact that the very 
institution of public penance had for its special matter the three 
capital crimes of idolatry, murder, and adultery. Anyhow, it 
was this decree that apparently drove Tertullian, who by this 
time had thrown himself entirely on to the Montanist side, 
into a fury against what he had long regarded as the laxity 
of discipline in the Catholic Church, and the outcome of his 
passion is the treatise that follows. After mention of the 
decree, he anticipates the charge of changeableness, allowing 
that he had formerly held the doctrine contrary to that which 
he now defends.!_ This confession is important, since it at once 
connects the treatise with the De Pwnitentia, and seems to 
show that the question dealt with under the term remission or 
pardon of sin is the same in both. Tertullian, then, admits 
that he had once taught that all sins committed after Baptism, 
without distinction of kind, could be forgiven under the proper 
conditions. Now, however, he is of a different opinion; and 
so he proceeds to divide sins into remissible and irremissible. 
Then follows a concession to which we would draw special 
attention ; in speaking of some sins as irremissible, he expressly 
disclaims any intention of putting limits to the mercy of God. 
God may pardon them by His own immediate power, and 
therefore the sinner is not to despair, nor to think that 
repentance is fruitless? But if this be so, if as far as God’s 
power is concerned no sin is irremissible, it follows that the 
division of sins into remissible and irremissible, to have any 
meaning at all, regards a power of forgiveness exercised by the 
Church ; and accordingly it is not denied, but rather implicitly 
maintained, that the Church does possess a real power of pardon 
under God, though primarily of course the power belongs to 
God alone. Here, then, is the main thesis of the whole treatise, 
that the power of the Church to forgive sin is restricted in its 
subject-matter, some sins being reserved, so to say, to God 
alone. What these reserved or irremissible sins precisely were, 


1 “ Erit igitur et hic adversus Psychicos titulus, adversus mez quoque sententix 
retro penes illos societatem.” (De Pudtcit. c. 1.) 
a 2b; C.: 3. 
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it would, we think, have puzzled Tertullian to say; the 
Montanist prophecies would not have furnished him with a 
complete list. In speaking of them as mortal, or as sins unto 
death, it is anything but certain that he is using the word 
mortal in the sense it commonly bears now, that is, of sins 
that deprive the soul of the favour and grace of God. We 
have seen that Tertullian fully recognizes the gravity of sins 
of thought, and their need of remission by Penance equally 
with sins of deed. It is absurd to imagine that he believed 
the sinner could obtain pardon of these from the Church 
without any acknowledgment of guilt, and yet at the same 
time it is not likely that he would have included all grave sins 
of this kind among the irremissible. Although we do not 
wish to speculate upon, or to draw conclusions, however 
probable, from Tertullian’s words; it is at least certain that 
in this treatise he asserts, rather than denies, a power in the 
Church to remit some sins, though not all. But in whom does 
this power reside? To this question, as we saw, the De 
Penitentia gave no express answer; but in the cighteenth 
chapter of the De Pudicitia, we have it answered, and just in 
the most satisfactory way, namely, in that casual and passing 
way which excludes the supposition of any doubt or dispute. 
For, towards the end of the chapter, having insisted upon the 
fact that the mercy of God in pardoning sin finds place in the 
case of the ignorant and of those who have not yet received 
the light of faith, rather than of Christians, he adds that in 
saying this he must not be thought to be excluding that 
forgiveness, which may be obtained through the Bishop for 
less serious sins committed after Baptism, nor that which God 
may deign to grant without any intermediary for the greater 
and irremissible sins.1 It is the Bishop, then, who forgives 
sin, and who as God’s delegate does for less serious sins, what 
God in His mercy may do without any instrument for those to 
which the Bishop’s delegated power does not extend. 

We come now to the immediate context of the words 
selected by Archdeacon Farrar for quotation in his note. As 
a matter of fact they do not occur continuously, but are taken 
partly from the middle and partly from the very end of 


1 * Quod si clementia Dei ignorantibus adhuc et infidelibus competit, utique et 
poenitentia ad se clementiam invitat, salva illa poenitentize specie post fidem, que 
aut levioribus delictis veniam ab Episcopo consequi poterit, aut majoribus et irremis- 
sibilibus a Deo solo.” (De Pudictt. c. 18.) 
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the twenty-first chapter. The sense, however, remains much 
the same, and we only mention the fact as affording some 
ground for hope that not even the chapter, much less the 
treatise, has been read by the Archdeacon, whose only fault, 
therefore, may lie in his having placed too blind a trust in the 
controversial writers from whom he copies. 

In the twenty-first chapter, then, our author says, that in 
case the blessed Apostles themselves ever granted pardon for 
those sins which come under God’s immediate power alone, 
they did so not er adzsciplina, but ex fotestate. This distinction 
may perhaps be explained by saying that the Apostles might 
be regarded either as teachers or as Apostles ; their powers as 
teachers were ordinary, and to be transmitted to their successors, 
the Bishops; their powers as Apostles were personal and 
extraordinary. And so, Tertullian argues (of course as a 
Montanist heretic), that if they ever exercised the prerogative 
of pardon in regard to the sins reserved to God alone, they did 
this in virtue not of their ordinary, but of extraordinary 
faculties, somewhat as they raised the dead, or restored the 
sick to health, or struck down Ananias, in virtue of powers 
ordinarily exercised by God alone.’ Prove, then, he says to 
his adversaries, prove to me that you have their extraordinary 
powers of forgiving sin, by some evident miracle, such as 
Prophet or Apostle is permitted by God to work. “ But if you 
have obtained an office of teaching only, if you govern not by 
supreme authority but only ministerially, who and what are 
you in this claim to forgive? You who exhibit no proof of 
being in the position of an Apostle or a Prophet, are devoid of 
the requisite power of pardon.” And so our author argues, 
if you rejoin that the Church has power to forgive sin, I allow 
it; but to forgive the irremissible sins is an extraordinary 
power, and consequently it is in the Church only so far as 
the Holy Spirit may have communicated it to particular 
individuals. Unless a man proves himself to be an Apostle 
or a Prophet, he cannot be supposed to have received such 
extraordinary faculties. Such faculties reside in the Church, if 
you will, but in the Church as represented by the “ spiritual,” 


1 “*Ttaque si et ipsos beatos Apostolos tale aliquid indulsisse constaret, cujus 
venia a Deo, non ab homine, competeret ; non ex disciplina sed ex potestate fecisse. 
Nam et mortuos suscitaverunt, quod Deus solus ; et debiles redintegraverunt, quod 
nemo nisi Christus, imo et plagas inflixerunt.” (De Pudicit. c. 21.) 
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not as represented by ordinary bishops.!| These have no such 
power, for it is the right and power of the Lord, not of the 
servant ; of God alone, not of the priest. The close connection 
of such a line of argument with the Montanist pretensions will 
be self-evident to the reader, nor, we think, is any further 
remark of ours necessary to show of how little avail are the 
words quoted by Archdeacon Farrar for the purpose he had in 
view. 

One or two further observations upon the note in which the 
words from Tertullian find a place will conclude the paper. If 
the reader will look back at it, he will find an indication of 
another principle of the Reformation, namely that of never 
keeping to one point, but of mixing up distinct questions so 
inextricably as to render the entrance of any light almost impos- 
sible. It is one question whether by the words of St. John xx. 23, 
the power is conferred on certain individuals in the Church of 
forgiving sin, and quite another whether dy the same words 
confession of sin committed after Baptism was made obligatory 
by our Lord. Before the Council of Trent it was quite possible 
for some Catholic theologians to regard the latter question as 
undecided, while maintaining the obligation, and that too by 
Divine precept, on other grounds. We do not deny that the 
doubt entertained as to the full content of our Lord’s words in 
St. John xx. 23 by some theologians of note, does tell against 
those Ritualists, who would positively assert that the obligation 
is therein expressed and imposed, and yet who reject the only 
authority that can put the question beyond dispute ; we would 
only insist that the question is a perfectly distinct one, and not 
to be in any way confounded with the other, whether a 
power of forgiving sin is conferred by the words upon certain 
individuals. As to the words quoted by Archdeacon Farrar 
from St. Jerome, they are taken, though not accurately,’ from 
his commentary on St. Matt. xvi. 19. The gist of his remark is 
that priests must not think they can bind and loose at random, 
and he ends up by saying that, as their office requires, after 
having heard the different sins committed, they come to know 
who is to be bound, and who is to be loosed. 

1 «Et ideo ecclesia quidem delicta donabit ; sed ecclesia spiritus per spiritalem 
hominem, non ecclesia numerus episcoporum. Domini enim, non famuli est jus et 
arbitrium ; Dei ipsius, non sacerdotis.” (De Pudicit. c. 21.) 


2 © Tstum locum episcopi et presbyteri non intelligentes, aliquid sibi de Pharise- 
orum assumunt supercilio, ut vel damnent innocentes, vel solvere se noxios arbitrentur: 


cum apud Deum non sententia sacerdotum, sed reorum vita queeratur.” 
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Lastly, as to the words of Scotus: hoc verbum non est 
pracisum (also inaccurately quoted), it is very difficult not to 
suppose that Archdeacon Farrar takes them (as in one place 
does Jeremy Taylor) to mean that the text is not decisive or 
conclusive. Not, of course, that he could have so understood 
them, had he ever read the passage in which they occur: but 
this he would seem not to have thought worth while, and 
perhaps rightly for the object that he had in view. What 
Scotus really says is this: it may well be argued, he writes, that 
because the words, Whose sins you shall retain, &c., are not 
exclusive (fr@cisum), inasmuch as sins may be retained other- 
wise than by the exercise of the priestly power, so too the 
words, Whose sins you shall forgive, &c., may also not exclude 
other ways of obtaining pardon for sin. He allows the great 
probability of the objection as against the conclusiveness of the 
text taken by itself, and proceeds to prove the obligation of 
confession by Divine precept from the words of St.John 
combined with those of Deut. vi. 5.! 

Altogether, notwithstanding a considerable show of learning, 
we are convinced that Archdeacon Farrar is not a satisfactory 
guide to the teaching of the Fathers and great scholastic theo- 
logians on the subject of Confession. 


1 Scotus in lib. iv. Sew¢, Dist. xvii. Scholium, n. 12. 
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AS in our own times the eye of the traveller abroad becomes 
much more easily conversant with the scenes of worldly life, 
the vices of the streets and of the theatre, than with the retiring 
virtues of the pious Catholic home, so is the historian much 
more ready to chronicle the public achievements and too often 
the public scandals of those who have been notorious in their 
day, than to lay before us the example of those who have 
spread around them the influence of their mortified and saintly 
lives. We have long been but too well acquainted with the 
dark side of human nature presented to us by the period of the 
Reformation, with its great social changes, its exterior wars and 
uprising of interior passions, the Renascence of pagan culture 
and pagan vices, but we are only now coming to know how 
much excellence of holy living existed in Catholic lands, side by 
side with so much guilt. 

Father Nonell, S.J.. who has done such good service in 
writing the Life of St. Alonso Rodriguez, besides other original 
works, and in translating and editing several religious treatises 
hitherto unpublished, has lately given us a very full and 
splendidly illustrated biography of a sister of St. Francis Borgia. 
The fact that Miss Clarke has only just completed her excellent 
Life of that great Saint, enables each of these two biographies 
to receive and gestow fresh interest by that interchange of 
readers which they mutually suggest. It is as surprising as it 
is painful that, having these two lives of heroic sanctity before 
us, surrounded as they are by many a record of immediate 
relatives, only less holy than themselves, we should be obliged 
to acknowledge as their close progenitor a man of such scan- 
dalous life as the well-known Rodrigo Borgia, Alexander VI., 
and to admit the truth of so much that is contained in the 
legends of the Borgia family. Without wishing or attempting 
to deny dates and facts, supported by positive proof according 


1 La Santa Duguesa. Vida y virtudes de Dojia Luisa de Borja y Aragon, Par 
el R. P. Jaime Nonell, S.J. Madrid, 1892. 
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to the testimony of Reumont, of Gregorovius, of the older 
Bollandists, of Father Matagne, S.J., and the writers of the 
Civilta Cattolica, we may well, along with Father Nonell, draw 
a veil over the origin of Dojfia Louisa’s grandfather. We may 
do this the more securely and justly when we find the Divine 
Head of the Church obliterating this painful memory from our 
minds by drawing from that tainted stem lives of such noble 
reparation for the misdeeds of their ancestors as those of 
St. Francis and his sister, of his father, of his own children, and 
of many other members of his family. 

The parents of the subject of this memoir were excellent 
Catholics, and her father manifested that special devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament which was to be so striking a characteristic 
in the spiritual life of his son, St. Francis Borgia. Their life was 
spent in the quiet retirement of their princely estates, in the rich 
huerta or garden of Gandia, ruling over their vassals and with 
strong defences protecting the line of coast against the attacks 
of the Moors. 

While the Duke was summoned by the Emperor Charles V. 
from time to time to help him with his counsel, Dofia Jane of 
Aragon, his wife, found her great recreation in visiting the pious 
convent of Discalced Nuns of St. Clare, in the town of Gandia, 
where her mother-in-law, a descendant of the great house of 
Enriquez, and her sister-in-law, Isabel Borgia, were humble 
Religious. Some two or three years after the birth of St. Francis, 
Louisa was born, destined to become his favourite sister in 
childhood and his closest imitator in after life. In the stately 
parish church of Gandia, which the grandmother of Louisa 
had enlarged to double its former size, one of its greatest 
treasures to this day is the baptismal font wherein St. Francis 
and his holy sister were baptized. While, Francis used to 
say his catechism on his knees before the worthy priest who 
was his tutor, Louisa, then but a baby, would kneel beside 
him, and though unable to talk would try to imitate his words 
and actions. As they grew older they loved to join their 
prayers together, paying especial honour to those saints who, 
according to a very ancient custom in the family, were drawn 
by lot as patrons each year, and on their feast-days they used 
to take food to the poor in their honour. His little sister soon 


1 See Alzog’s Church History, p. 67, n. 2, and p. 70, n. 1. English Translation. 
Dublin, 1885. Cf. Questions Historiques, March, 1871, p. 466, Jan. 1872; Civilta 
Cattolica, March 4, 1873. 
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spied out the self-inflicted penances of Francis, which she was in 
after life to imitate, and she joined him in building up the 
little altars before which he loved to pray. Like her mother, 
she was fond of visiting the poor and pious Franciscan convent, 
where she learnt a distaste for the splendours of their castle 
and for all the festivities which befitted the wealth and position 
of a grandee of Spain. As the desire to follow his patron, the 
poor man of Assisi, was the first incentive to the vocation of 
St. Francis Borgia, so his sister had a like call to put on the 
habit of St. Clare. 

The first sorrow of Louisa was the death of her good mother 
in 1520, when the poor child was but seven or eight years old. 
Another trouble came quickly upon this, which was to separate 
the orphan for ever from her earliest home. While all Spain 
was rising to the cry of “Long live the King and death to all 
bad Ministers,” a revolt against the heavy taxation, the departure 
of Charles V. for his foreign states, and the appointment of a 
foreigner, Adrian of Utrecht, the future Pope, to be Viceroy in 
the absence of the Sovereign, an outbreak of another character 
was taking place in Valencia. The lower classes rebelled 
against the oppression of the nobility, and under the pretext 
of arming against the Moors, they elected a Junta of thirteen 
artisans, in honour of Christ and His twelve Apostles, who 
rose to the cry of Germania or Brotherhood. The aristocracy 
fled or took refuge in their strongholds. The Duke of Gandia 
sent his little daughter with her three little baby brothers, under 
the charge of their aunt, Sister Frances, and their grandmother, 
Sister Mary Gabriel, within the rock-built fortress of Pefisicola, 
which crowns a rugged peninsula on the Valencian coast. 
How it fared with little Francis has been narrated elsewhere.! 
The Duke, his father, was wounded by an arrow in the 
throat. The mother of his late wife, Dofia Ana de Gurrea, who 
was then living with her son, the Archbishop of Saragossa, 
Don John de Aragon, in his cathedral city, begged to be 
allowed to give a shelter to the children. Accordingly, Francis 
and Louisa sailed from Peiisicola to the coast of Catalonia, and 
thence journeyed by land to the palace of their uncle. 

But a still longer journey awaited them. In the beautiful 
town of Baya, not far from Granada, on the slope of an Anda- 
lusian hill, looking out on a wide valley, lived the venerable 
Dofia Mary de Luna, the maternal grandmother of the Duke of 


1 Life of St. Francis Borgia, p. 21. 
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Gandia, mother of Sister Gabriel, and widow of Henry Enriquez, 
to whom Ferdinand and Isabella had entrusted the place when 
it was wrested from the Moors. Thither Sister Gabriel and her 
grandchild, Sister Frances, had gone from Peiifscola, and thither, 
too, across the war-swept Castilles the two children were sent, 
at the earnest request of the nuns and of Dofia Maria. Possibly 
owing to the fatigues of the journey, little Francis fell danger- 
ously ill on his arrival, and for six months he was an invalid. 

Meantime, the wound which the Duke had received caused 
great anxiety. No skill of those days could extract the arrow- 
point from his throat. He turned to Heaven for a cure, and 
prayed earnestly before the celebrated shrine of Our Lady of the 
Pillar at Saragossa, and before the Holy Corporals, which are 
still shrined in the splendid chapel in Daroca, a town to the 
south of Saragossa. The point dropped out and the Duke left 
it «” memoriam in the sanctuary with the gorge plate which it 
had pierced. 

At this period St. Francis was thirteen, and the time had 
come for him to begin his courtly education by serving as 
a page to the Infanta, the affianced bride of King John of 
Portugal, at Tordesillas, half palace, half prison of Jane, the 
mad, the mother of Charles V. Thither the boy was sent, and 
never again was he to see his sister. She was then twelve, and 
seemed so likely to follow the example of her aunt and grand- 
mother in putting on the coarse habit of St. Clare, that she too . 
was separated from their company and sent to another aunt, 
Anne, the Duchess of Medina Sidonia, who resided with her 
husband at San Lucar. 

This was to be for many years the happy home of Louisa, 
for her widowed father shortly after married a lady of high 
degree, by whom he had a second and large family. Unable 
to follow her heart’s desire, the young girl made for herself 
a rule which seems to fall little short of that of a severe convent, 
and which was all the more severe because followed in the 
splendour of a great house and without the example or support 
of community life. Her day was well-filled with her lessons, 
with work, and reading; but she never would look at the 
romances of the day so much in fashion. To her regular prayer 
she joined austerities, by fasting and using instruments of 
penance, which, however, she tried carefully to hide from her 
relations, and which she replaced when they were discovered 
and taken from her. Through all she bound herself to obey 
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her uncle and aunt as the organ of God’s will. The Duchess 
was forced to write to Louisa’s father and tell him how his 
child was ruining her health by her excessive austerities and 
secluded life. This. must have been before her seventeenth 
year. No doubt she had present to her mind the example of 
her brother, St. Francis Borgia, when but still a child ; who, 
though at this time living in the midst of the brilliant Court of 
Madrid, and a cavalier of the highest distinction,! ever remained 
faithful to his God and to his practices of virtue. 

Like her brother, Louisa, though the centre of so much 
respect as a lady of great rank, was deeply rooted in a lowly 
opinion of herself. She made his motto her own: A guien nada 
se deve, houra se le hace—“ All comes as an honour to one to 
whom nothing is due ;” and her very lowliness won for her the 
loving homage of all around. Again, like her brother, a marriage 
was arranged for her, in which, according to the custom of those 
days, her wishes and tastes seem to have been but little con- 
sulted. But she was unlike him in the choice made for her, 
seeing that Eleanor de Castro, the bride of St. Francis, was a 
model wife. The Dukes of Luna were descended from a natural 
son of John II.of Aragon. Upon him his father had bestowed 
the dukedoms of Villahermosa and of Lava, and the county 
of Ribagorza. The second Count was married by his royal 
grandfather to one of the richest ladies of Spain, Mary Lopez 
de Gurrea. Duke John was a brave and noble knight and a 
good Christian, but he was without a son and heir. He lost 
both his first and his second wives, and was afterwards married 
to Ana Sarmiento. They made a pilgrimage together to a little 
chapel amidst the Pyrenees, not far from their ancestral home 
of Pedrola, dedicated to St. Martin. In answer to their prayers 
a boy was born to them, who took the name of that great 
Bishop, and who in due time was sent as a page to the Court of 
the Empress Isabel. 

Martin came home, his education finished, and though very 
young he seems to have given anxious thought to his parents. 
An uncle of Louisa had just succeeded his brother in the see of 
Saragossa. He was an intimate friend of the Duke of Luna, 
and he suggested, in spite of great disparity of age, that, if 
Martin were to be married, a wiser or more prudent wife could 
not be found than the pious sister of Francis Borgia. Two 
events meantime took place which must have strengthened in 


1 See Miss Clarke’s Life of St. Francis Borgia, pp. 34, seq. 
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Louisa’s breast the desire to leave the world. The Empress 
Isabel died suddenly at Toledo, in the May of 1539, and to 
St. Francis was given the charge of accompanying her body to 
the Royal mausoleum at Grenada. Sister Gabriel died shortly 
after in her convent at Gandia, and appeared in glory to her 
holy grandson when he was half-way on the weary funeral 
journey. . The well-known scene at Grenada, which turned the 
current of the young nobleman’s thoughts from all dreams of 
human glory, had its effect on his outer life. Dofia Adalouza, 
a sister of Don Martin, had been, at the time of the Empress’ 
death, one of her maids of honour. 

The Duchess of Medina Sidonia coveted the hand of her 
niece for her own son, John Perez de Guzman. However, she 
yielded to the persuasions of her brother, the Archbishop, and 
laid his proposals before Louisa. The Duke of Gandia, who 
had evidently destined her for religious life, gave his consent to 
the marriage. His daughter, though she owned that no sacrifice 
ever cost her so much, gave up her own will for that of her 
relations, and the match was concluded. It is hardly possible 
to conceive a marriage less likely to lead to happiness than that 
which united a high-spirited boy to one who, whatever her 
charms might have been, was twice his age, and whose life had 
been as far as practicable that of an austere recluse. But 
Louisa was a woman among a thousand, and her loving devo- 
tion to her future husband was destined to work wonders, even 
though success was not complete. 

The marriage took place at the palace of Medina Sidonia, 
with all possible splendour, in 1541. It was a bitter parting 
when the newly-wedded wife had to bid good-bye to her uncle 
and aunt, who for sixteen years had been father and mother to 
her. She asked and obtained leave to take with her two ladies 
who had been her governesses from childhood, and who were 
to be her faithful maidens till her death. 

Then came the long progress to her new home at Pedrola in 
the north of Spain, made in a style befitting the daughter of a 
Borgia y Aragon, and the niece of a Guzman. The bride and 
bridegroom paid a visit to the Count and Countess of Ribagorza 
at Saragossa, which was not far off, and to the Archbishop, and 
then returned to begin domestic life at Pedrola. This family 
mansion was ordinarily the home of the Count, who lived there 
with his third wife and several of his children, a fact which was 
not calculated to make the position of Louisa more easy for her. 
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But her gentleness and modesty at once removed every difficulty, 
and far from assuming any position of authority, she looked on 
herself as but a child of the house. She was an angel of peace 
among the many who dwelt there, the most devoted of nurses 
if any chanced to be ill; while she won the affection of her 
many sisters-in-law, who all acknowledged in after life how 
much they owed to her example and kindness. 

Her boyish husband was too much engrossed by his games 
and amusements to take the position or fulfil the onerous duties 
which the advanced age of his father rendered incumbent upon 
him, when, as often happened, visitors of high rank visited 
Pedrola. Louisa had as best she could to excuse the absence 
of Don Martin and his failure in courtesy to his father’s 
guests. But still severer trials were in store for the freshly- 
wedded wife. A houseful of sisters presented no attraction 
for the gay youth accustomed to the brilliance of a Court, and 
he soon began to be led away by the companions whom he 
took into his friendship, and whose loose life he imitated. The 
faithful wife, however, kept her sorrows to herself. Two years 
after Louisa lost her father, but a joy came quickly to console 
her and to win back the heart of her husband. Her first child 
was born to her, and the babe seemed to bring Don Martin, 
not only to a sense of his duty, but to a deep and genuine 
affection for his saintly consort. 

The death of the Duchess of Gandia had left St. Francis 
free to carry out the resolution he had taken at Grenada; and, 
full of devotion to the new Society of Jesus, he gave a splendid 
house which he possessed at Saragossa, with all the property 
he held at Aragon, to establish a new college in that city. 
Hither came Father Araoz to arrange for the foundation, sent 
by his uncle, St. Ignatius. Araoz had met St. Francis at 
Barcelona, when Viceroy of Catalonia, and had been the first to 
give him the Spiritual Exercises. Naturally the Saint’s sister was 
delighted to meet the Father, and to benefit by his enlightened 
direction. Her affection for the Order grew still deeper when, 
shortly after, she learnt that her brother had become a member 
of it, though maintaining outwardly for a time his rank and 
position in the world.’ She assisted the Fathers in obtaining a 
site for a church in Saragossa, and supplied them with vestments 
and sacred vessels for the altar. And when the wild storm arose 
which for a time drove them from that city, she came forward 
in a very difficult conjuncture as their friend and protectress. 
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The sudden departure of St. Francis for Rome with Father 
Araoz and other fellow-Religious was a great shock to her, but 
his return was an equal surprise when he fled to Spain from 
the threat of the honour and dignity of a Cardinal’s hat. The 
permission of the Emperor to be allowed to resign his dukedom 
in favour of his eldest son, cleared away the final difficulty 
to his open profession of the religious life and his subsequent 
ordination, upon which his sister worked hard along with her 
maids in embroidering a vestment to be used on the celebration 
of his first Mass. The rich present reached Loyola about the 
25th of June, 1551. The chasuble, of which Father Nonell 
gives a reproduction, and which is still kept with much reverence 
at the Holy House of Loyola, is a beautiful work of art. 
“The vestment,” writes Father Araoz to the Countess, “tells 
us plainly who has sent it. Oh! if your ladyship could hear 
the father and son (Don Charles Borgia) when they look at it, 
and what the father says about its being too rich for a poor 
man! Praised be the Holy Ghost, whose fruits are joy and 
peace!” 

In that small but brilliant gathering of persons crowded 
into the little chapel at Loyola on that memorable Ist of 
August, when St. Francis Borgia said Mass for the first time 
and his son acted as server, was the young Count Martin de 
Ribagorza, who had succeeded his father in the possession of 
the family honours and estates. It had been arranged that the 
Saint should go to visit his sister at Saragossa from Ofiate, 
where he was staying, but Providence ruled it otherwise. 
Louisa wrote to beg St. Ignatius to order her brother to come 
and see her, as they had not met for thirty years. The Count 
wrote at the same time, and both letters were sent to Cardinal 
de la Cueva, a great friend of the General, that he might use 
his influence for obtaining the Saint’s consent. 

The answer at last arrived, in which St. Ignatius, while 
refusing to give a positive command, promised to write to 
Father Francis asking him to do what they wished. And in 
fact, as Father Araoz states in a letter of August 20, 1553, the 
letters of the Count and Countess were also enclosed and sent 
on to St. Francis Borgia, but it is not at all certain that a royal 
summons to proceed to Portugal, together with the multitude of 
other duties which so fully occupied his time, allowed him to 
satisfy the wishes of St. Ignatius or of his sister. 

On the death of her father-in-law, his aged widow placed 
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the entire care of the house in Louisa’s hands, and, as Don 
Martin did not trouble himself about domestic matters, the 
Countess entered on a wide range of engrossing duties. She 
was, like her ancestress, St. Elizabeth of Portugal, royal and 
lavish in her almsgiving, and the recurrence of a bad year for 
that part of the country gave her an early opportunity of exer- 
cising her liberality. When the starving peasants flocked into 
the town in troops, she divided the men from the women and 
children, and went out each day amongst them, teaching them 
their prayers and the rudiments of their faith, At mid-day she, 
with her own hands, served out food to all, and used often to 
stoop down and kiss their feet, beholding in them the image of 
her God. She gave each one something wherewith to procure 
a second meal, and then dismissed them till the morrow. Her 
own attendants and the gentlefolk of the town soon demanded 
leave to share in her pious work. There are not wanting those 
who whispered in Don Martin’s ear that such extravagant 
charity would soon empty his granaries. Louisa invited her 
husband to go and see ; and though quantities of corn had been 
taken out, the store-rooms were choked with grain. No wonder 
that the holy Archbishop of Valencia, St.Thomas of Villanueva, 
himself so great an almsgiver, wrote more than once to the 
Countess to applaud her good work. 

But Louisa did not forget to begin her charity at home, for 
she devoted herself assiduously to the education of her children. 
Besides providing them with a kind and able master, she looked 
carefully to the training of their hearts. Nor did she spare the 
rod when they were intractable, although she strove especially 
to lead them to act on higher motives, praising warmly when 
praise was due. She took care that they should have everything 
their position required, but always checked any extravagance 
in dress or dict. 

The departure of Philip II. for England to marry the Queen 
Mary Tudor, and the war between France and Spain, summoned 
Don Martin to the side of his Sovereign. The dukedom of 
Villahermosa, which had belonged to Don Alonso, his great- 
crandfather, had passed into other hands, and the Count claimed 
it from the Crown by virtue of the will of his ancestor. Hoping 
no doubt to win the honour at the point of the sword, he joined 
the splendid galaxy of nobles who were to escort their Sovereign 
to the north. In doing this he was only carrying out what, a 
year or two later, St. Francis recommended to his brothers and 
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sons, when in 1556 he was staying at Avila, on which occasion 
he summoned them about him, and addressed them, as Father 
Nieremberg relates: “As ef Rey Philip II., our master, is almost 
encompassed by his foes in Flanders, I have called you around 
me to tell you that I will not own as my relatives any of you 
who will not offer yourselves and fly to render him service.” 
Father Nonell tells us that the Count of Ribagorza figured in 
the splendid ceremony at Winchester Cathedral, but his name 
does not appear in the list given in Tytler’s England under 
Edward VI. and Mary, nor in the Chronicle of Queen Jane, 
of the Camden Series.2 Possibly the presence there of the 
Count of Chincon, an hereditary foe of the family, may account 
for his absence. 

Don Martin distinguished himself in the glorious victory of 
St. Quentin, and took three standards from the enemy. It is 
stated that it was he who reminded King Philip the day had 
been won on the feast of St. Lawrence, and urged his Sovereign 
to commemorate the event by a splendid building in honour 
of the Spanish martyr. Compliance with this advice took 
the form of the erection of the palace monastery of the 
Escorial. Like his royal master, at the taking of the town of 
St. Quentin, he had to defend the honour of some nuns from 
the violence of the Lutheran Rezters in the King’s service ; and 
the Religious forced upon him the acceptance of the most 
precious of their possessions, a large relic of the true Cross and 
a picture of our Lady, both of which he carried back to Spain 
as a present to his wife. 

It was during his long absence that the valiant woman 
showed to the full the grandeur of her character. The will 
which she made on his departure is of itself a touching monu- 
ment of her love of God’s house and her care of her household, 
so well were each of her servants provided for after her death. 
And during her life, nothing was forgotten by her which would 
protect them from dangers of soul or body. She governed her 
establishment with a loving and watchful eye. Work was 
insisted upon, as well as regular hours for prayer and for 
spiritual reading. The Fathers of the Society of Jesus were 
invited to preach to her domestics in the private chapel and 
advise as to the frequency of their approaching the sacraments 
and their diligence in making use of other spiritual helps to 
devotion. She carried on the management of the estate with 


1 Vol. ii. p. 43. aD: O78. 
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wonderful success, and was able to send regular and plentiful 
supplies of money to her absent husband, without oppressing the 
tenants or embarrassing the property. Partly owing to the faults 
of Don Martin’s father, and partly because the fact of litigation 
with the Crown had given hope of a change of master, the 
vassals had long been very restless, and taking advantage of 
their master’s absence they dared to threaten the life of a tenant 
who was loyal to his mistress. But they found their match in 
the Countess, who promptly arrested the would-be assassins 
and had them tried. Being condemned to death they were 
held as hostages for the good conduct of the rest. She caused 
them to be brought into her presence, laden with chains, and 
expecting to be led instantly to the scaffold. She first 
reproached them with their conduct, and then set them free 
on the condition that they would surrender themselves on any 
second offence. She had their fetters struck off, and gave them 
money to return to their homes, with the result that she expe- 
rienced no further trouble during her management of the estates. 

Her charity never slackened, and the hospital and church 
of Pedrola both shared her bounty. The rich chapel of St. 
Christopher, with its life-size crucifix, the splendid vetablos or 
reredos of the other chapels, are still there to attest her 
liberality. She connected the church with the palace by a 
corridor which led to a tribune, the scene of her daily penances 
and prayers. Down to our own times the stains of blood were 
shown on its walls, where she scourged herself while she prayed 
in behalf of her wild husband amidst the perils of the fierce 
wars of the Low Countries. She spent hours there, kneeling 
on the bare floor, saying her beads or reciting the Little Office 
of our Lady. Inheriting the devotion of her family to the 
Blessed Sacrament, she established, as St. Ignatius had done 
in his own town of Azpeitia, the Confraternity of Corpus 
Domini, for which Solemn Mass was offered up once a month 
with Exposition and procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
She never absented herself from these ceremonies, but walked 
barefoot, without gloves, and candle in hand. 

A very curious passage recorded in her life was the 
attempt made upon her faith by a religious who had secretly 
embraced the errors of Protestantism. The public discussions 
in which able and daring men defended the new learning 
before the Diets of Germany, in presence of numbers of 
clergy and laity from Italy and Spain, had given a great 
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publicity to these ideas. Many a one had never before heard 
an objection raised, and was quite unable to find any answer in 
his own mind. There existed then also the bait so seductive 
in these days, namely, liberty of thought and freedom from all 
control. Rojas, one of the best known of the Spanish apostates, 
ventured under the disguise of his religious habit skilfully to 
talk heresy to the Countess. But he soon found that she 
recognized the heterodox character of his remarks, nor was it 
long before prudence taught him to retire from Pedrola and 
from Aragon. But he fell into the hands of the Inquisition in 
Castille and was delivered over with other of his companions 
to the secular arm. Rojas had sought out St. Francis, as well 
as his holy sister, evidently with a deep-laid plan to win them 
over to his views, and thus gain credit for himself with the many 
who venerated their great holiness. There were not wanting 
those who, in consequence of the traitor’s intimacy with them, 
ventured to call in question the orthodoxy of Louisa and her 
brother. But Rojas had the honesty, while lying under sentence 
of death, emphatically to clear them of any share in his errors. 

Mary, Queen of England, had died, and Philip had found 
another wife in Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry II. of France. 
This marriage sealed the peace between the Courts of Paris and 
Madrid, and the Spanish monarch returned with his bride from 
the festivities which had ended so fatally for her father. A 
great armada brought home with the royal couple a number of 
the Spanish nobles who had accompanied Philip to England and 
the Low Countries, and among the number was Don Martin. 
His noble wife welcomed him home with splendid rejoicings 
in which the poor had a large share. As a reward for his 
services the King had granted him the duchy of Villahermosa, 
and he returned with all his honours thick upon him to find 
his large family now grown up, his estates in perfect order, and 
his vassals contented. He saw, however, the mark of her 
penance and prayer on the aged face of his wife, and he 
hastened to present her with the holy treasures he had brought 
with him from Flanders. 

Dojia Louisa insisted on handing over to her husband the 
affairs of his property, and ordered the various officers to bring 
in their accounts, which, thanks to her careful control, had been 
kept with the greatest exactness. It seemed as though she was 
now abont to spend the remainder of her life in peace. Buta 
bitter sorrow came to shatter rudely the fond dream of happiness 
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her husband’s return might have seemed to ensure to her. A 
supposed page whom he had brought with him from the north 
proved to be a lady of good birth, who, being captivated with 
the Duke, had followed him in that disguise to Pedrola. 
She confessed with bitter tears her folly and her crime, and 
the Duchess, with perfect self-command, thought of nothing 
but how to rescue her from her false position. She had clothes 
suited for her sex prepared for her ; she gave her the honourable 
name of Mary de Aragon, and offered her a dower for marriage 
or for religious life. The penitent of her free choice entered a 
convent in Saragossa. There she died a holy death, and never 
was she tired of recording the gentle and wise words with which 
Louisa had led her back to duty. The Duchess spoke to her 
offending husband no less gently or wisely. He could not resist 
her earnest appeal to his conscience. “Who would not yield,” 
he exclaimed, “to such urging? To whom must I yield?” “To 
God,” she replied. “It is the offence against Him that 
grieves me.” 

It was in 1559 that this happened. When at the close of 
the summer of 1560 the family, who were residing in their house 
at Saragossa, were going into their winter apartments, which 
looked out on the River Ebro, the Duchess said plainly, “We 
shall not all change our quarters again.” Very shortly after, 
she fell ill, and, though there was no sign of danger, Louisa 
evidently knew she was near her end. Very calmly she com- 
pleted the last arrangements of her will, and begged the medical 
men who attended on her to let her know at once when she 
could receive the last sacraments. The disease made rapid 
progress, and she welcomed her Blessed Lord in Viaticum with 
the deepest devotion. Again and again she expressed her 
yearning for death, and promised her family, who stood 
around her, that she would not forget them in Heaven. The 
Duke implored her to pardon him his fault, and this she did 
with all her heart. Then he asked hg to give him and his 
children her last blessing, and when they knelt around her, and 
lovingly and reverently had kissed her hand, she raised it 
modestly over them. But she begged to be left alone to get 
ready for her last moment, and she spent the time, crucifix in 
hand, with fervent aspirations to the Master she had so faithfully 
served. It was on St. Francis of Assisi’s feast that she went to 
her reward. 

Her body has lain for more than three centuries almost 
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incorrupt in the parish church at Pedrola, and so it was found 
by the French soldiers, when during the revolutionary wars 
they sacked the church and insulted her remains. There it 
still reposes with honour in the chapel of St. Joseph at the 
Epistle side of the altar. So great was the opinion formed of 
her holiness, such were the proofs of her extraordinary penance 
discovered among her effects, that numbers sought her aid 
after her death, and a long list of miracles was officially 
recorded in 1690 by a lawyer of the town. 

Space does not permit us to follow the fortunes of Don 
Martin and his children, none of whom, as their mother had 
prophesied, left behind an heir male; while by a strange freak 
of fortune—during the insurrection in favour of Alonso Perez— 
Ferdinand, the heir to the title, died in prison, a victim of the 
jealousy of his royal master. His wife, Jane Pernstein of 
Bohemia, who had come to Spain with the Empress Mary, was 
the sister of Bibiana, married to Prince Francis Gonzaga, 
St. Aloysius’ brother ; while the grandmother of these two ladies 
was Catharine Kostka, member of the family of St. Stanislaus. 
Don Martin brought in his train from Belgium two Flemish 
painters, to one of whom, Roland de Mois (szc), we are indebted 
for the interesting series of family portraits, phototypes of 
which illustrate this Life of the good Duchess. Louisa stands 
before us in one of these with the marks of sorrow and austerity 
on her face, dressed richly according to her station, yet in 
sombre hues, with a faithful hound at her side. She forms a 
strong contrast to her more youthful husband, of whom there 
are two portraits, one in a court dress, the other in armour. 

The value of this biography is greatly enhanced by the 
Appendices, full of original and interesting matter. The whole 
is a worthy monument raised to the memory of her illustrious 
ancestor, by the noble lady who enjoys the title of Duchess 
of Villahermosa. 




















Dispensations and Privileges. 





A DISPENSATION is a relaxation of a law—or an exemption 
from the obligation of a law. Dispensation can be made only 
by the lawgiver, or by one to whom the lawgiver has given 
power to relax or exempt, and so to dispense from his law. 

A dispensation differs from a permission. A Permission does 
not suppose any law which forbids that which the permission 
permits. A dispensation, of the very idea of it, supposes an 
existing law which it relaxes, or from the obligation of which 
it exempts. 

A dispensation differs also from a license or leave. A /eave 
is not contrary to a law, nor does it exempt any one from 
the obligation of a law. A leave is the handmaid of a 
law. It supplies a condition which is required by that law. 
The condition demanded is that a particular thing should not 
be done without leave. The doing of the thing is not forbidden. 
The law forbids only that it should be done without inter- 
vention of the judgment and will of a superior. 

A dispensation differs also from a privilege. A privilege 
is a private law which grants some particular benefit. A 
privilege, moreover, is not always contrary toa law. A dispen- 
sation is always a relaxation of a law, or an exemption from 
the obligation of a law. 

Still wider is the difference between a dispensation and an 
absolution, whether from sin, or from a censure. 


In order to clearness of thought, there must be kept in view 
the most precise distinction between a dispensation from a law— 
an invalidation of a law—and a declaration of exemption from 
the obligation of a law. It is one thing to adspense. It is 
another to zxvalidate. It is a third to declare exemption. 

To dispense from a law, belongs to the lawgiver who made 
that law. His power of dispensation is exercised by an act of 
jurisdiction. He who has power to bind, has power also to 
loose. He who dispenses from his law is exercising the same 
power in virtue of which he made his law. 
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Power to invalidate belongs to one who has dominion, or 
dominative power over the will of another. A ruler who is 
supreme within his own sphere of rule, can invalidate the law 
of a subordinate superior. Certain acts done by subjects can 
be invalidated by their superiors. Certain persons are disabled 
from making valid contracts against or apart from the will of 
those to whom their wills are subject. The contracts made by 
them may either require the ratification of their superiors in 
order to their validity, or they may, while valid in themselves 
and apart from invalidation, be rendered null and void by 
subsequent invalidation of superiors. Such invalidation does 
not require jurisdiction, as does dispensation from a law. It 
requires only dominative power. This power may belong to 
persons who are not even capable of jurisdiction. 

Declaration of exemption from the obligation of a law 
belongs to recognized teachers, approved authors, or skilled 
experts in the law which it concerns. This declaration is merely 
doctrinal. There is not in it any exercise of power, whether 
jurisdictional or dominative. 


yt 4 


A dispensation which has been granted without just cause 
is nevertheless valid. The bond of obligation of a subject to a 
law depends on the will of the lawgiver. If he wills any one 
of his subjects to be exempted from the obligation of his law, 
that subject is thereby made exempt. When a cause ceases, 
its effect ceases. The will 6f the lawgiver to bind by means 
of his law is the cause of that law’s force of obligation. When 
that will ceases in a particular case, the obligation which is the 
effect of it ceases at the same time. It ceases along with its 
cause. 

Although a dispensation which has been granted without 
just cause is valid, the lawgiver has nevertheless sinned by his 
reckless relaxation of his law. He has acted, not as a faithful 
dispenser, but as a scatterer and squanderer of the goods com- 
mitted to his charge. 

A subject who begs for a dispensation without just cause 
sins, and if he succeeds in inducing his superior to grant the 
dispensation, he shares in his superior’s sin. His sin and that 
of his superior are of the same species. 


The reason why there exists in a lawgiver the power of dis- 
pensation from the obligation of his law, is because some precept 
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which exists for the welfare of the majority of his subjects, 
may possibly not be for the welfare of certain individuals among 
them. Observance of that precept might also be inexpedient 
in a particular case. -. If the determination of this question were 
left to the judgment of the individual concerned, it would be 
subject to the bias of self-love, and the hallucination which 
self-love begets. It belongs, therefore, to the office of a lawgiver 
to dispense from the obligation of his law, when in a particular 
case that good is not to be obtained or hoped for which it was 
the object of his law to produce. In the making of his law 
it is impossible for him to have in view all individuals among 
his subjects, and all particular cases which may at any time 
occur. He looks to the majority of his subjects, and to the 
cases which are of general occurrence. This law, therefore, he 
rightly dispenses when he judges that the relaxation of it, or 
exemption from the obligation of it, will be for the promotion 
of a greater good than that which would result from observance 
of it, or for the avoidance of greater evil than that of its non- 
observance. Dispensation with just cause is a prudent and 
expedient exercise of power in a lawgiver, since it is not 
expedient that an individual subject should take the law into 
his own hands, and be judge in his own case. 

If observance of a law should at any time, or in a particular 
case, become morally impossible, or excessively difficult, there 
then exists a cause which in itself excuses from observance of 
that law. That law is no longer of obligation. There is, 
therefore, no need for dispensation. 

It is sufficient, by way of just cause for a dispensation, that 
the difficulty of observance should be less than excessive, or 
that the moral impossibility or excessive difficulty of observance 
should be doubtful. It is for the common good that, in a case 
of difficulty—so long as it is a real and true difficulty, although 
not such a difficulty as would of itself exempt from observance 
of the law—the lawgiver should be able to relax or exempt 
from the obligation of his law. It may even sometimes happen 
in a particular case that the result of non-observance may be 
better than the merely good result of observance of a law. 


A cause of dispensation which is directly opposed to, and 
hinders observance of a law, and which is founded in some 
difficulty which renders observance more than ordinarily burden- 
some, is called an zntrinsic cause of dispensation. When the 
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cause is derived from the circumstances of the person dispensed, 
his personal need or advantage, his signal virtue and meritorious 
character, his rank and dignity, or the like, it is said to be 
an extrinsic cause of dispensation. A dispensation may be 
lawfully granted apart from an zutrinsic cause. It cannot 
be lawfully granted without some, at least, extrinsic cause. 
This might be the exhibition of benignity and indulgence or 
mercy on the part of the lawgiver at a season which is such as 
to suggest this, and to cause it to be fitting and prudent. 

When a dispensation has been given without cause, and 
there was at the same time imposed in the giving of it some 
work by way of satisfaction, or a fine, or an almsdeed for the 
promotion of a pious work, or some act which contributes 
towards the common good of the Church at large, or the like, 
this of itself constitutes a cause for dispensation. The dispen- 
sation. is, in this case, made by way of commutation. One 
obligation is commuted, or changed, into another. The obli- 
gation of the subject to observance of the law is not simply 
relaxed. It is changed into the obligation which takes its place. 

A dispensation which is granted merely of liberality, or from 
a motive of mercy, apart from any grave necessity as regards 
the subject, is said to be just, but xo¢ due. Such a dispensation is, 
from its gratuitous character, and for the sake of distinction, 
called—a grace. Ifa dispensation which is just but not due has 
been asked for by a subject, and refused by his superior, the 
subject cannot act contrary to the law. There is no cause 
to exempt or excuse him from the obligation of the law, or 
which is sufficient to effect relaxation of the law. Even if the 
superior has been unjust in his refusal of that grace, this will 
not justify the subject in his non-observance of the law, since 
it is the zwzd/ of the superior, and that alone, and not his injustice 
which removes the bond of obligation of his law. 


A dispensation granted by an inferior is not even valid 
without a just cause for the granting of it. The reason is because 
he has power of administration only. A mere administrator 
can never dispense without just cause, any more than an 
administrator of goods, which are the property of his master, 
can make a gift of them. 

When a superior dispenses his community he, since he as 
its head is himself a part thereof, shares in the relief which he 
imparts to the members of it. It would be contrary to equity 
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that, when an obligation has ceased for the whole community, 
he alone should remain bound thereby. When, apart from this 
case, a superior gives power of dispensation to another, and 
then asks dispensation at his hands, he can most certainly 
obtain it. It is clear that he of all men ought not to be in 
worse case than are his subjects. 

It is true that dispensation is an act of jurisdiction, and it is 
also true that certain acts of jurisdiction involve, and that of 
their very nature, personal distinction between him who exer- 
cises jurisdiction, and those on whom it is exercised. These 
acts are, however, restricted to those acts of jurisdiction which 
require coercion, or a sentence, properly so called, as between 
parties, and which therefore require a third person. A man 
cannot coerce or compel or sentence himself, but he may 
certainly have it in his power to do something which will be 
for his own benefit. 


3. 

If, in a petition for a dispensation, there is a narrative or 
statement which is false, there is said to be odreption. If it is 
the truth that is suppressed in the petition, there is said to be 
subreption. A rescript or dispensation is null and void which 
has been obtained in either way. The grant in either case may 
have proceeded from ignorance or error in the grantor, and 
where there is ignorance or error there cannot be true consent. 
Consent therefore cannot be presumed as existing in the 
grantor of a dispensation which has been thus obtained. 

It is not, however, every reticence with regard to the truth 
which will vitiate a dispensation. There must be in order to 
its vitiation a suppression of that kind of truth which has to be 
expressed in accordance with the stylus curi@, or that method 
of procedure which is demanded by the court in order to the 
validity of the proceedings which are taken before it. 

In the same way, it is not every falsehood in the petition 
that will vitiate the dispensation which follows upon it. The 
falsehood must be of that kind which has this effect from law 
or custom, or from the stylus curi@. 

A dispensation can be applied for on behalf of one who is 
in ignorance of the fact that it is being asked for, and even, in 
case of need, for one who is unwilling that the application 
should be made. There is an exception as regards the Roman 
Penitentiary, unless the dispensation is asked for by a blood- 
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relation within the fourth degree of kindred, or at least by a 
confessor. In this case, however, the dispensation requires 
subsequent acceptance by the principal. If a confessor were, 
therefore, without the knowledge of his penitent, to apply for 
and to obtain a dispensation from an impediment in order to 
validate a matrimonial contract, it would be of no avail if it 
were not accepted by the penitent. 

It is always in the power of a lawgiver of his own accord, 
and apart from the petition or intercession of any one, to grant 
a dispensation in favour even of those who are unwilling to 
receive it. This is clear, since it is always in the power of a 
lawgiver to relax his law or to exempt his subjects from the 
obligation of it, and this apart from their consent. Their 
consent was not necessary in order to the making of the law. 
It is equally unnecessary in order to the lawgiver’s undoing 
of his.own law. 


Among causes of dispensation, some may be only zmpulseve 
and less principal. Others may be motive, or principal and 
final. The fizal cause of a dispensation is that for which the 
superior grants the dispensation, which he would not have 
granted if that cause did not exist. Similarly, that is a final 
cause for which, if its existence had been notified to the 
superior, he would have refused the dispensation, or would at 
least not have granted it so absolutely, but with restriction, or 
with certain clauses and limitations. 

The zmpulsive cause of the granting of a dispensation is 
that which—in the case of a false and obreptitious narrative or 
statement—moves the superior towards more easily granting 
that which is asked. Similarly—in the case of a surreptitious 
suppression of the truth—it is that which would have moved 
him to feel greater difficulty in granting the request. He would 
have granted the dispensation in either case, but not so readily. 

The final or motive cause induces to the substance of the 
grant, or to the dispensation being granted. An zmpulsive 
cause conduces only towards the mode of the grant, or to its 
being more easily granted. 

Silence in a petition for dispensation with regard to a 
particular quality of the case which the law has expressly 
decreed should be set forth in the petition, renders the grant 
surreptitious and invalid. This is so, even if the superior 
would in reality and with equal facility have granted the dis- 
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pensation, if the truth had been expressed in the petition. It 
is of no avail that the silence has sprung from ignorance 
in the petitioner. When a law has decreed the setting 
forth of certain qualities of the case in the petition, by 
way of legal form, which has to be observed to the letter, 
and in the smallest particulars, then, if that form is not com- 
plied with, all that follows falls to the ground. The presump- 
tion is against the existence of real intention in the granter, 
and this intention no ignorance in the petitioner can supply. 
All that his ignorance can effect is to excuse him from the guilt 
of conscious subreption. 

This effect of a law holds equally as regards the stylus of 
the Roman Court, in accordance with which certain qualities 
of a case have to be set forth in the petition. The stylus curie 
has the force of a custom which has the effect of law. 

Even if it has not been determined either by law, or by the 
stylus curi@, that a certain quality of the case has to be set 
forth in the petition which concerns it, yet if that quality is of 
such a nature that if it were known to the superior he would 
not have granted the dispensation, or would not have granted it 
absolutely, but only with certain modifications or limitations, 
his grant will be vitiated, and null and void. 

It is otherwise if the superior would in any case have 
cranted the dispensation, although with greater difficulty, if the 
truth had been set before him. If the unmentioned truth is 
one that is notorious, and such as the superior is believed to 
know, reticence will not then induce subreption. It does not 
in this case occasion ignorance, and so, through ignorance of 
the state of matters, affect the intention of the grantor. 

In the case of obreption, or expression of the false, and not 
merely of subreption, or suppression of the true, the dispen- 
sation will be invalid only when the false allegation was the 
final, or motive cause, apart from which the superior would not 
have granted it. It will not be invalid when even that cause is 
merely extrinsic. In doubt as to whether the false allegation 
was the fina/ cause, or only an zsmpulsive cause of the grant, it 
is presumed to have been impulsive only, since the law is in 
favour of the validity of an act. This is not so when the false 
allegation was the sole cause. It is then only when along with 
a false cause there has been a true cause that the dispensation 
can subsist. A cause may be in existence apart from the 
existence of a con-cause, but an effect cannot exist without a 
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cause. When the only cause is false, there is not, and there 
cannot then be, any true cause. 

When an impulsive cause of a dispensation ceases to exist, 
the dispensation of which it was the cause does not thereby 
cease to exist. It rested not on the zmpulsive cause, but on the 
final, or motive cause. So also when the motive cause has 
ceased partially, but not wholly, the dispensation does not 
cease to exist. So long as any part of the motive cause endures, 
the dispensation will endure. If there should be doubt with 
regard to the total cessation of the motive cause, it will be in 
favour of the dispensation. The dispensation is in possession. 
The cessation of it is not to be presumed. It has to be proved, 
or it must be evident. 


The cause of a dispensation ought to be in existence at the 
time when the dispensation is given. If the cause has ceased 
to exist before the dispensation is granted, the dispensation will 
be invalid. If the cause did not exist at the date of the 
petition, but did exist at the date of the concession, the dispen- 
sation will be valid. 

If a dispensation has issued in an act which is irre- 
vocable, then that dispensation does not lose its force, even 
if the cause of it has wholly ceased to exist. 


4. 

There are three stages im dispensation, one when faculty 
is given by the superior to dispense — another when the 
dispensation is actually given—and the third when the dis- 
pensation, which has been granted, is put in execution. 

If the matter of the dispensation is one single whole, and 
it is unalterable, then the dispensation cannot be recalled. If 
the matter of it is divisible, or successive in the parts of it, the 
dispensation, even if it has already been put in execution, can 
be recalled so far as regards acts of the future, for which it 
gave permission. By means of a dispensation no special right 
has been acquired by a subject. He has only been set free 
from the obligation of a law. To this his superior can again 
subject him. A superior can restore his law to its former 
state, so that it should bind all his subjects indifferently and 
without exception. This he can, in any case, do validly, and 
with a just cause he can do it also lawfully. 

A dispensation which has been granted absolutely does not 
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cease on the death of the dispenser, even if it is then only ia 
the second stage, and has not yet been put in execution. An 
absolute dispensation is a grace, and a grace does not expire 
with him who granted it. If a superior in dispensing has fixed 
the duration of the dispensation, as during his pleasure, or at his 
wll, and at his death the matter of the dispensation remains 
still untouched, or if, that matter being successive, it has only 
partially been affected, the dispensation expires with him. 
When he is dead, he cannot any longer either have good 
pleasure, or make manifest his will. If a dispensation has been 
given to endure wnti recalled, it does not expire with the 
dispenser. To recall it is then no longer within his power, and 
his death was not an act of revocation. 

If a dispensation has been granted during the will and 
pleasure of the Apostolic See, it does not expire with the Pontiff. 
While individual Pontiffs pass away, the Apostolic See continues 
to endure. 


Delegated power to dispense may either spring from law, or 
be granted by aruler. It may spring from law, as annexed by 
law to some office or dignity. It is in this case equivalent to 
ordinary power of dispensation. When it is derived, not from 
any existing law, but by means of a particular act of the 
individual lawgiver, it may have been granted either by way of 
commission, or mandate, in favour of a certain cause or person, 
or by way of grace in favour of the delegate himself. In the 
first case, the delegation ceases at the death or deposition of 
him who delegated. In the second case, it does not, supposing 
it to have been granted absolutely, expire with the grantor. 


5- 
A subject can renounce a grace which has been granted to 
him, so long as it has not been put in execution, so that the 
effect of it has not yet followed. To this there are, however, 
three exceptions. There cannot be renunciation if renunciation 
of that grace should redound to the damage of a third party, or 
of the community, in favour of which the dispensation was 
granted. Neither can there be renunciation by a subject, if the 
superior who dispensed commanded him to make use of the 
dispensation. 
Renunciation may be either express or tacit, but mere non- 
use of the grace in question is not in itself to be reckoned as 
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renunciation. Even the doing of an act which is incompatible 
with use of a dispensation during the time that that act is 
being done, is not equivalent to renunciation, since side by side 
with that act, there remains in the subject the power to use. 
Petition for a fresh dispensation with regard to the same 
matter as that of a previous dispensation, does not involve 
renunciation of the previous dispensation. The petition might 
be made for other reasons. 

In order that renunciation by a subject of a dispensation 
which has been executed should be valid, that renunciation must 
be known to the superior who dispensed, and must, moreover, 
have been at least tacitly approved by him. The law cannot 
revive for the subject who has been exempted from it. A 
subject cannot impose upon himself a law. A self-imposed 
obligation is not the obligation of a law. It is in the power of 
a superior alone to replace his subject beneath the obligation 
of a law, under which he alone had power to place him. 

The powerlessness of a subject to renounce exemption, and 
the power of a lawgiver to grant it, or to impose it, shed not 
one, but two rays, or a twin ray of light on the rights of a 
lawgiver, and on the force and obligation of a law. 


6. 

A privilege is a private law, which grants to a subject 
something which is over and beyond the general and public law. 
It is not necessarily contrary to that law. It may be simply 
beyond that law. A privilege means something more than does 
a mere Jenefit, such as is a dispensation from irregularity, or an 
absolution from censure. He who obtains benefits such as these, 
is acting in accordance with the common law. He is not acting 
in virtue of privilege, which lies beyond that law. 

A privilege is called a private law, because the benefit, or the 
right, which it conveys is granted to some one person or 
private individual, or, if to several persons, then to these in a 
private capacity, and as they together form only a part of the 
general community. A public law affects the whole of the 
community, that is to say, it affects the community as it is one 
single and undivided whole. 

Although a privilege fails of the full idea of a law, inasmuch 
as it is private, while a law is public, it is nevertheless with 
reason called a law, inasmuch as it shares in the idea of a law. 
By means of a privilege the lawgiver not only makes manifest 
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his will that the privileged person should enjoy the privilege 
which he has bestowed on him, but he also binds the whole of 
his subjects to observance of the privilege which he has granted 
in favour of the privileged person. To this extent that private 
law has a public character. It is thus entitled to be called 
a law. 

In order that a privilege should avail there is required accept- 
ance of it by the person who has been privileged. A privilege 
is a donation, and a donation is not completed until it has been 
accepted. An unaccepted offering is not a gift. It is of the 
idea of a gift that it should have been not only offered by the 
giver, but also accepted by the receiver. 

A privilege differs from a dispensation. The whole of a 
dispensation is not given on the spot and at once, when the 
effect of the dispensation is divisible and when it may be 
successive in its operation. That which a privilege conveys is 
always by way of a right or of a power which is straightway 
conferred by means of the privilege. 


All those persons, and those only, who have power to make 
a law, have power to grant a privilege. This is evident on the 
face of it, if the privilege should be contrary to a law of the 
lawgiver. But, even if the privilege should be, not contrary to, 
but only beyond his law, the lawgiver alone has power to grant 
such faculty as should be juridical. It is then juridical when it 
binds the whole community to observe the privilege towards the 
privileged person. 

In order that a privilege should be /aw/zl/y granted, there 
must be some just cause for the granting of it. If the privilege 
is contrary to a law, legal and distributive justice must not be 
violated through the granting of it. If the privilege is not 
contrary to a law, but is only beyond the law, there must 
nevertheless be a cause for the bestowal of it. The grant should 
not be an act of prodigality on the part of the lawgiver. Liber- 
ality is one thing, and prodigality is another. The one, as 
reasonable, is praiseworthy. The other, as unreasonable, whether 
as contrary to reason or as without reason, is blameworthy. 

Although every privilege is granted in favour of some 
person or persons, yet a privilege may be granted with direct 
reference to some thing, or place, or office or dignity, to which 
the privilege immediately attaches, and from which it redounds 
to the person privileged. In this case it is called a read privilege. 
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If, on the other hand, the privilege is granted directly and 
immediately to a particular person, and as a personal favour to 
him as he is nakedly a private individual, it is called a personal 
privilege. The distinction between real and personal is a correla- 
tive of the distinction between a thing (ves) and a person. 

Besides physical persons, or single individuals, there are 
moral persons. These consist of several physical persons as 
they together form one individual moral whole. Hence a privi- 
lege which is granted to one particular man is called a stngularly 
or individually personal privilege. <A privilege which is granted 
in favour of a particular kind or class of men is a commonly 
personal privilege. A privilege which is granted to some corpora- 
tion, or corporate body of men, which has its place within the 
commonwealth, is called a corporately personal privilege. 

A real privilege, since it attaches to a thing (ves), passes with 
it to all who obtain that thing. With that thing it also ceases. 
A personal privilege cleaves to the person privileged, and with 
him it also expires. Since things (ves) unlike persons, may be 
perpetual, veal privileges which attach to things directly, and to 
persons only indirectly, and through the medium of those things 
are called perpetual privileges. Both commonly personal and 
corporately personal privileges approach in this respect to real 
privileges, since they pass to heirs and successors. 

There are some privileges which are contrary to a law, and 
there are other privileges which are beside and beyond the law. 
A privilege which is contrary to a law derogates from that law. 
It gives leave and right to do something which that law forbids, 
or to leave undone something which that law prescribes. A 
privilege which is deyond a law is a grant of a favour which is 
not expressed in that law. 

Privileges may be granted either of the grantor’s own 
accord, or at the petition of the grantee, or at the instance of a 
third party. Some privileges are gratuitous benefits which 
proceed solely from the grace and favour of the grantor. Other 
privileges are not mere graces, but are either remuncrative, as 
granted by way of reward for meritorious service, or conventional, 
as granted by way of covenant, when along with the grant of 
them there is imposed on the grantee some fine or burden. 


qe 
In the interpretation of a privilege the first and chief point 
which has to be considered is as to whether the only result of 
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the privilege is the benefit of the person in favour of whom it 
has been granted, so that it in no way redounds to the grievance 
of other persons who have not been similarly privileged. If this 
is the case, the privilege is called a favourable or gracious privi- 
lege. If, on the other hand, the privilege should be contrary to 
a law, or should be burdensome to other persons, its technical 
name is that of an odzous privilege. 

A favourable or gracious privilege, which is purely a benefit 
to the person privileged, demands largeness of interpretation. 
It is not, however, in its interpretation, to be extended to other 
persons or causes, from similarity of reason. To these the will 
of the lawgiver cannot be presumed to extend, and his will is 
that which alone is operative in this matter. Largeness of 
interpretation must, moreover, always be confined within the 
limits of the proper meaning, or the juridical signification of 
the words by which the privilege is expressed. 

An odious privilege, or a privilege which is burdensome in 
its effect on others, is, so far as it is thus burdensome, of strict 
interpretation. It is an axiom that while favours are to be 
widened, or enlarged, burdens are to be narrowed, or restricted. 
A privilege, however, which seems at first sight to redound to 
the grievance of individuals, may be for the welfare of the 
community, and therefore for the welfare of all the individuals 
who compose it. It is often in the interest of the common good 
that certain favours should be bestowed on particular persons or 
on classes or bodies of men, or on particular causes. This has 
to be taken into consideration in the interpretation of such a 
privilege. In any case, a privilege must never be so interpreted 
as thereby to be rendered nugatory. It must always be so 
interpreted as to have some result, and to confer some benefit, 
since this is of the essence and very idea of a privilege. 


8. 


A privilege does not cease on the death of the grantor. A 
distinction has, however, to be kept in view between a grace 
which has been already made, and a grace which has yet fo de 
made. A grace is then made, when the faculty or leave is 
granted to the person privileged, even if execution of it should 
remain dependent on a third person. Such grants or graces, 
when they have once issued from the public authority, are held 
to have been made, and perfected, so far as the grantor is con- 
cerned. They do not, therefore, expire with the grantor, even 
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if at the date of his death they have not yet been put in 
execution. But if he himself has not directly granted the 
grace, but only given a mandate or commission to some third 
party to confer the grace, and at his death it has not been 
conferred, the commission to confer it expires with him. There 
is in that case no question of cessation of a privilege. The 
privilege. contemplated had never been granted. It had no 
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existence. 
A privilege ceases when the time has elapsed for which it 


was granted—or when the condition ceases under which it was 
granted—or when the final cause for which it was granted 
ceases. A privilege will also cease if it should result in grave 
damage to the community at large, or to third persons, or to the 
person privileged. Through change of circumstances, it may 
become contrary to equity. In that case it either ceases of 
itself, or it may certainly be annulled by sentence of a judge. 

Privileges which are burdensome to persons other than the 
person privileged may be lost through prescription against 
them, in cases where prescription has place, and when the 
necessary conditions of prescription are fulfilled. Privileges 
which are not to the grievance of others, and are simple favours 
to the person privileged, are not lost through non-use of them. 
Non-use is not adverse to a privilege or right in itself. Non-use 
excludes only use, and the use of a thing is not necessary in 
order to the continued existence of that thing. In this case 
there is no place for prescription. 

A privilege ceases on the revocation of it by the grantor, or 
his successor. This may be either express or tacit. Express 
revocation may be either specific or through the intervention of 
a general clause inserted in a law—“ Notwithstanding all privi- 
leges whatsoever.” This clause, however, is not regarded as 
revoking such privileges as are contained in the Corpus juris. 
Unless there be a clause which is specially derogatory of these, 
they are not revoked. Privileges which are not contained in 
the Corpus juris, but in which there is a clause that they are 
not to be regarded as revoked, unless there is special mention 
made of them, are not revoked without such mention, unless 
there is in the law some such clause as—“ Notwithstanding 
all privileges whatsoever, under whatever form of words they 
may be conceived, or even if mention ought to be made of 
them, word for word.” 

Tacit revocation of a privilege is made by means of an act 
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of the lawgiver which is adverse to the existence 


capable of having the intention to revoke it. 
person privileged, if it was in favour of him 
in favour, not of an individual, but of a church, 


for themselves. 


our view of the nature and force of a law, an 
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of the privilege. 


It must, however, in this case, be presumed with reason that he 
had knowledge of the existence of the privilege, so as to be 


Finally, a privilege ceases through renunciation of it by the 


alone. In the 


case, however, of privileges which have been granted principally 


or community, 


or order, private persons have no power to renounce them even 


Our consideration of this subject of privileges completes 


d of the rights 


of him who is invested with the power to make a law. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 








A Sequence of the Church." 





Adam of St. Victor. XII. Century. Aste thorum Virginalem. 
Translated by ‘A.’ 


I. 


Now, with concert universal, 
Let the Church make glad rehearsal 
Of a spiritual song, 
Round the place where God is resting, 
Mortal Motherhood attesting 
To pure Maidenhood no wrong. 


2. 


Like a robe our nature wearing, 
And its every loss repairing, 
Loss upon the outward track, 
Of his love and of his pity, 
To the sweet celestial City 
God, the Word, has brought us back. 


3. 
Loving.care and faith unerring 
To the written Word referring, 
This awhile our question be ; 
What is spoken of the Mother ? 
What is spoken of that Other 
Word, in ancient prophecy ? 


1 This Sequence will form, it is hoped, in the future, a portion of ‘ Poemata 
Dominz,’ a companion volume to ‘Carmina Mariana.’ Edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. 
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4. 
Hear Isaias sweetly singing— 
Lo, a Rod from Jesse springing, 
From the ‘ Virga’ springs the ‘ Flos’ : 
Virga, Virgo-like, is Mary, 
Flos, the Victim Salutary, 
God in Manhood crowning Cross. 


5. 
Stream from Prophecy’s fair Fountain, 
Daniel, speak of Stone from Mountain, 
Breaking Image, world-wide Realm : 
What the Mount ? the Mother-Maiden ; 
What the Stone ? the Word, flesh-laden, 
Pride eternally to whelm. 


6. 
Oh, the mighty-handed Prophet, 
Who Goliath hurled to Tophet, 
Wielding puny sling and stone ; 
Faith of David crushing, daunting 
Power and perfidy and vaunting, 
Born of Gath and Ascalon. 


*, 

Oh, the Might all might excelling, 
Oh, the Word our flesh indwelling, 
As the stone was in the sling : 

Verity, the Star, is glowing, 
Chastity, the Lily, blowing— 
Listen, meekly marvelling. 


8. 
Oh, how holy that Child-bearing ; 


Oh, how free from sorrow-sharing ; 
Oh, how full of happiness ; 
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Pangs of nature quenched in blessing, 
Not the sentence Eve oppressing 


May the Second Eve oppress. 


9. 
Earthward-tending Wings descending, 
O’er that stainless, o’er that painless 
Birth, came Grace’s plenitude ; 
Through that portal, Love Immortal, 
God come nighest, man made highest, 
Passed, in Jesus, to the Rood. 


TO. 


He the law of death out-blotting, 
Nought in him our nature spotting, 
In the place of God’s allotting, 
Purest womb, all hidden lay: 
Then, with peace for fair donation 
Crowning lowly self-oblation, 
Dooming pride to degradation, 
Came, a Child, to mortal day. 


II. 


Lit no more by lights that fable, 
Led by star, around the stable, 
Seat of Him who sole is able 
Seals to loose, sigilla seven, 
Carol we a carol newest, 
Praise we Him with praises duest, 
Worship we the Leader truest 
Who comes seeking us from heaven. 


12, 


Look thou, then, with kind compassion, 
On the race thou didst re-fashion ; 
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Who the saved dost round thee gather, 
Likest children round their father ; 
To their souls thy Light has come: 
To the Kingdom long awaited 
By the heirs predestinated, 
To beatitude beseeming 
Purchased peace with bounty teeming, 
Maker, Saviour, Sire, lead home. 
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a 
v. 
WITHOUT pretending that it is easy to put all Origen’s 
utterances together and to make them all exactly square one 
with another, we can pretty easily show that, while he may seem 
to pass over without denial the charge of Celsus that sacrifice 
was wanting from the Christian worship, his silence in the 
place alluded to! is sufficiently compensated for by what he 
says in other places. The very treatise Contra Celsum itself 
affords material for our defence, for it shows us that the writer 
is withheld by “the discipline of secrecy” from speaking out 
plainly his full belief about the Eucharist, and at the same time 
it contains sentences that imply the doctrine of which we are 
in search. For proof of our assertions we may quote his vague 
name for the Eucharist, c@ya adyiov rt, “a body that is some- 
thing holy.” “Let Celsus, as being ignorant of God, pay his 
thanks to the demons; but we who render our thanks to 
the Creator of this universe, with prayers and thanksgiving 
(evyapiorias) eat the bread of the oblation, which by means of 
prayer becomes a body that is something holy and makes holy 
those who with salutary intention apply it to their uses.”? Here 
is the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, but veiled in spite of the 
protest of Celsus against Christian reticence. Further light 
is shed, yet faintly as the occasion required, in the following 
passages: “We who know what gratitude is, deny that we are 
guilty of ingratitude when we offer no worship and no sacrifice 
to the demons who do us evil instead of good. It is towards 
God that we fear to be ungrateful, with whose favours we have 
been loaded, whose handiwork we are, by whose providence our 
lot has been settled, and from whose bounty, when life is over, 
our hopes are to be fulfilled. Of this thankfulness (edyapiorias) 
towards God our symbol is the bread called the Eucharist.”* 
But the Eucharist is not written down on his list of those things 
of which he can speak openly, because of their publicity: 
“Whereas Celsus often calls our doctrine occult, he is 


1 Contra Cels. viii. 17. 2 viii. 33. 3 Contra Cels. i. 7. * viii. 57. 
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refuted by the fact that it is better known to the whole 
world than are the favourite tenets of the philosophers. For 
who does not know that Jesus was born of a Virgin, fastened 
to a Cross, and, as so many men now believe, rose from the 
dead, and that there is to be a judgment by which the just are 
to be rewarded and the wicked punished. After this declaration 
it is absurd to say that our doctrine is occult. However, that 
there is a more hidden teaching is a fact common to Christianity 
with philosophy, which has its esoteric as well as its exoteric 
parts. Neither Greeks nor barbarians have ever been blamed 
for concealing the mysteries.”! Finally, to dismiss the treatise 
Contra Celsum, we may observe how Origen places on a par the 
Christian and the Jewish rejection of sacrifice; they both 
rejected what was pagan in it, while they both retained what 
they believed to be religious in it: “Christians and Jews demur 
to offer God worship,” such as is exhibited by pagans, “at their 
altars, in their temples, through their images.”* 

It was not likely that Origen in the very book where he was 
by way of an “economy ”’ keeping back his doctrine concerning 
altars and sacrifices, could give a full explanation of his policy 
—a policy which at present we are neither condemning nor 
justifying, but simply stating as a notorious fact which cannot 
be overlooked in the controversy with Principal Fairbairn. If, 
however, we avail ourselves of the other works of Origen, we 
have indeed some far-fetched and ill-devised utterances, such as 
we must expect from so versatile a genius; still what we find 
to our purpose may be put under three heads. (a) Origen, in 
speaking of the Eucharist, designedly muffles his voice in order 
to guard a secret from the profane public concerning that 
mystic celebration of the Mass, the solemn part of which, 
St. Chrysostom tells us, was gone through with carefully closed 
doors. (4) Origen nevertheless does deliver the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist. (¢) His Alexandrine love of allegory, 

i, 7, 2 vii, 64. 

3 In reporting Origen’s maxim, St. Jerome uses a stronger word than “‘ economy,” 
and one which suggests the great dispute as to what name and principle we should 
use to express and justify a practice of withholding the truth from the wrongly 
inquisitive questioner: ‘‘Homo cui incumbit secessitas mentiendi, diligenter 
attendat ut sic utatur interdum mendacio quomodo condimento atque medicamine 
ut servet mensuram ejus ; ex quo perspicuum est quod nisi ita mentiti fuerimus, ut 
magnum nobis ex hoc aliquod queratur bonum, judicandi simus quasi inimici ejus 
qui ait, Ego sum veritas.” (Adv. Rujfin. Apol. i. c. 18.) So worded, the principle 


is open to a great deal of dangerous interpretation, and may be read in a sense that 
all would condemn. 
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as also other motives, led him perpetually to seek for spiritual 
interpretations, which do not negative the literal interpretations 
to be found in his other utterances on the same subjects. 

(a) If we take up the Scripture commentaries we find as 
we scan the several books that the author is keeping some 
doctrine back, and has more in his mind than he commits to 
words. “You who are accustomed to be present at the Divine 
Mysteries,” in the way allowed only to the initiated, “know how 
when you receive the Body of the Lord, you guard It with all 
care and reverence, lest a particle of It should fall, lest anything 
of the Divine gift should slip from you. For it would be a sin, 
you believe, to allow anything to fall through your negligence ; 
and in this you believe rightly. But if you are thus properly 
cautious to guard His Body, how do you consider it not less 
obligatory to be careful about His Word?”! The appeal is to 
the cemmunicants who have an experience concealed from 
catechumens and others, and the express distinction drawn 
between the Body and the Word proves the falsehood of the 
assertion that Origen by Christ’s Body means only His Word 
or doctrine. Again, after speaking of various senses in which 
Christ’s Flesh and Blood are meat and drink, Origen again 
makes an allusion intelligible only to those who are in the 
secret: “You, if you are children of the Church, if you are 
imbued with the mysteries of the Gospel, if the Word made 
Flesh dwells in you, recognize what I say.” “If looking more 
attentively you call to mind the Church’s mysteries, you will 
find what is written in the Law to contain a prefiguration of 
the truth to come. But no more must be said on this point, 
which it is enough to bring back to the memory.”* The context 
shows the subject to be the loaves of propitiation, regarded as 
types of that which Christ commanded to be “done in memory 
of Him.” Once more: “Learn to understand [not only the 
propitiatory rites of the Old Testament, but also] the Blood of 
Christ, and hear Him saying to you: Thes zs My Blood which 
shall be shed for you unto the remission of sins. He who is 
initiated into the mysteries, knows both the Flesh and the 
Blood of Christ ; let us, therefore, not tarry over what is known 
to the instructed and cannot be revealed to the ignorant.”* We 
have before heard Origen tell Celsus that Christ’s Incarnation 


1 In Exod. Hom, xiii. 3. 9 Jn Levit. Hom. vii. 5. 
3 Jn Levit. Hom. xiii. 3. Tertullian blames Marcion for not keeping the Christian 
rule of secrecy. (De Prescript. 41.) * Jn Levit. Hom, ix. n. 10. 
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and Crucifixion were Christian doctrines public to all the world; 
hence from the contrast which is signified, His Flesh and Blood 
must be of a secret nature, and, in fact, we find that with Origen 
they mean sometimes the word of Christ’s teaching, which has 
depths beyond depths, sometimes the wonder of the atonement 
made on the Cross, which our author does not treat as one of 
the publicly proclaimed doctrines, and sometimes also the 
Eucharistic Sacrament, in regard to which the text commented 
on by Origen was directly spoken. Consequently in interpreting 
him we have to remember that he talks of the Holy Eucharist 
with bated breath, because It is “one of those venerable 
sacraments which those know who have a right to know;”! 
whereas on Principal Fairbairn’s estimate of Origen’s meaning, 
there would be nothing to reserve for the knowledge of the 
initiated only, nothing that all the world might not learn 
without profanation. 

(6) For many reasons when Catholic theologians are proving 
their belief on this subject by successive testimonies from the 
Fathers—of whom Origen strictly is not one—they omit his 
witness, not because they believe it to be on the Protestant 
side, but because from its want of outspokenness it is less 
available. Probst, however, when tracing among the Fathers 
the course of the ritual, appeals to Origen as testifying a 
knowledge of the several parts of the Mass; the Lessons and 
the Homily, the Prayers called Sejoeus, which end the Mass of 
the catechumens; then the prayers called evyai, the kiss of 
peace and the Offertory, the Preface, the Trisagion, the 
Consecration, the Confession and the Prayer called mpocevyy, 
the Doxology, the Communion, and the Thanksgiving,’ all 
which go to constitute the Mass of the faithful. Any such 
recognition of the Mass speaks in favour of sacerdotalism, and 
evidently they are the sacerdotes whom Origen recognizes as 
confirming the further rites which after Baptism are administered 
to the candidate for full participation with the Church, and 
prominent among these ceremonies was Communion: “If you 
come to the mystic font of Baptism, while the priestly and the 
Levitical order stand around, you are initiated into those 
venerable and splendid sacraments which those know who have 
a right to know: then by the ministry of priests, after crossing 
the Jordan, you shall enter the land of promise, on which Jesus, 
in succession to Moses, receives you, and becomes Himself the 


1 Jn Josue, Hom. iv. 1. 3 Liturgie, pp. 141—175. 
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guide of your way.”! Various signs are given that these priests 
are ministers of the Eucharist as we understand it. One sign 
is the great care above mentioned not to let a particle fall on 
the ground ; and how telling this sign is we know from many 
examples in the Anglican Church, where a difference of belief 
has made an essential difference in the handling of the elements. 
Early ritual, as we know, was almost unjustly severe upon an 
inculpable accident to the Sacred Species while the priest was 
handling them. Another sign is the way of entering the 
church, in regard to which Origen notes that there are some 
“whose faith goes no further than to bow their heads, pay 
their duty to the priests, honour God’s servants, and make a 
contribution to the altar or church ;”? another sign is the clean- 
ness of conscience required of those who approach the Holy 
Table, for he must needs “have on the nuptial garment who is 
about to. eat the Flesh of the Lamb and to drink the Cup of 
Salvation.”* Moreover, sin is to be forgiven by confession 
“not only to God, but also before those who have the power 
to heal wounds,’ and these are “the priests.”® Another sign 
is the horror expressed of those who communicate in the state 
of sin.6 These several signs, indeed, might be attached to 
the Eucharist as revered by Protestants, but they are much 
more forcible and more to be expected where the Catholic 
sense prevails. To come at length to more unequivocal 
testimony, we claim to understand in conformity with our 
doctrine passages such as the following: “ No one keeping the 
Pasch as Jesus wills, remains below the Coenaculum ; but if any 
one keeps it with Jesus he is above in the Ccenaculum, in the 
Ccenaculum swept clean, in the Coenaculum adorned and made 
ready. If you go up with Christ to keep the Pasch, He gives 
you the Bread of benediction, His own Body, and He presents 
to you His own Blood.”* Such as was Judas, “such are all 
those in the Church that act treacherously towards their 
brethren with whom they have often approached to the same 
table of Christ’s Body and to the same cup of His Blood.”§ 

At the Last Supper Judas received his morsel and the other 
Apostles eat the Bread and drank of the Cup, “ These to their 

1 In Josue, Hom. iv. n. 1. 2 In Josu, Hom. x. 3. 

3 In Exod. Hom. xi. 7. * In Luc. Hom. xvii. 

5 In Levit. Hom. ii. 43; Hom. iii. 4, Jn Psalm xxxvit. Hom. ii. n. 6; De 
Orat. 28. 


6 In Psalm xxxvii. Hom, ii. n. 6; Selecta in Ezech. 7, 18. in fine. 
7 In Jerem. Hom. xviii. n. 13. 5 Comment. Series, Jw Matt. n. 82. 
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salvation, Judas to his condemnation. Let this meat and drink 
be considered by the simple according to the common estimate 
of the Eucharist, that is, as the thank-offering ; but let those 
who have learned to see deeper consider the words uttered 
according to the Divine revelation that was made concerning 
the food-giving Word of Truth.”! Again, as to the same Last 
Supper: “The listener who catches from hearing the Law a 
secret reference in the Paschal Mysteries, secretly feeds upon 
Christ as His sheep, for Christ our Pasch is sacrificed. Such a 
one, knowing that the Flesh of the Divine Word is truly food 
feeds on It; for he has caught the secret of the Pasch.”? In 
another characteristic passage—characteristic for its mixture of 
allegory with literalism—the writer sets forth that Christ eats 
the Paschal meal along with His disciples; that He will eat it 
with them in its perfection when they shall be in Heaven ; that 
the hearer who is “a child in Christ,” a mere catechumen, does 
not understand, as does he who has grown in knowledge 
(prudentior) the force of the words, “Jesus taking bread.” 
“Always does Jesus Christ on behalf of those who keep the 
Paschal feast with Him, take Bread from His Father, offer 
thanks, break It, and give It to His disciples. ... And when 
He feeds them on this Bread He shows that It is His own 
Body, for He is the Word, which we need both now and when 
its completion shall be in the Kingdom of God. Now it is 
unfulfilled, then it shall be fulfilled ; now it is fulfilled, guas¢ per 
speculum in c@nigmate, but then facie ad faciem. If we, 
therefore, also want to receive the Bread of blessing from Jesus 
who is wont to give It, let us go to the city, to the house of 
some one where Jesus keeps the Pasch with His disciples. . . , 
There receiving the chalice from His Father and offering 
thanks, He gives to those who have gone up with Him to the 
Ccenaculum, saying: Drink, for this is My Blood of the New 
Testament, which is both drunken and shed: drunken by the 
disciples, shed for the remission of sins in those by whom It is 
drunken and shed... . Then, after taking the cup, He says: 
Drink of this ye all; and while we drink He does not depart 
from us, but drinks It with us; for He Himself is in each of us, 
since we alone and without Him cannot either eat of the Bread 
or drink of the fruit of the true vine. And do not wonder how 
{all this is] . . . for the Word of God is Almighty.”? 

“Of old time Baptism existed zz @nzgmate, in the cloud, and 


1 In Joan, tom, xxxii. 16. 3 In Jerem, Hom. xii. 13. 
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in Moses, but it is 2 specie that regeneration is found in water 
and the Holy Ghost. Of old zz @nigmate manna was 
the food, now zz specie the Flesh of Christ is true food, as 
He Himself says: My Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood is 
drink indeed.”* Frequently Origen* comments on the verse last 
quoted; and perhaps it will be objected that in vain do we 
adduce declarations from him that the bread is truly Christ’s 
Flesh and the wine His Blood, because all this is meant not in 
a literal sense, but in a spiritual sense. That it must be in some 
way spiritual we allow, for Christ Himself rejects the carnal 
sense of the Carpharnaites, “It is the spirit that quickens, the 
flesh is of no avail.”* Accordingly we must go on to show that 
the mystical interpretations of Origen do not exclude such 
literal interpretations as we wish to enforce. 

(¢) Origen, who on the hypothesis that he denies the literal 
sense of all that he allegorizes, would be pronounced to deny 
all Christian dogmas, often says that the Flesh of Christ is the 
Word of Christ, and that the mystery of the Word is the 
hidden depth of its meaning. This is one account, but on the 
other hand part of Christ’s teaching is the Real Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament, which is all the more fitly called his 
“Word” because it was pronounced by His unbelieving listeners 
to be “a hard word,” so hard that they asked, “Who can hear 
it?”°® and because the Fathers constantly speak of the bread 
being made sacramental by “the word” of consecration, by 
having in it the consecrating “Word.” 

Origen tells us himself how intimately he kept the 
Person of Christ identified with His Word: “Foods are of 
great varicty, and besides the kinds already mentioned there is 
the One Substantial Bread of which we must pray to be made 
worthy, that being nourished with the Word that in the beginning 
was with God,» we may be transformed into God.”? Moreover, 
he draws a clear distinction between Christ’s Blood as His 
“Word,” or “teaching,” and Christ’s Blood as His Sacrament : 
“We are said to drink the Blood of Christ, not only in the 
sacramental rite, but also when we receive His Word.”® Even 
yet it may be urged that Origen calls Christ’s Body in the 
Sacrament, a symbol, a figure; to which objection the answer 
is that being a real Body it is also figurative in various ways ; for 


1 Comment. Series, /n Jatt. n. 86. 2 1 Cor. x. 1—6. 
3 Jn Num. Hom, vii. n. 2. * St. John vi. 64. 5 St. John vi. 61. 
6 St. John i, 1, 2. 7 De Orat, n. 27, 8 Jn Num. Hom. xvi. n. 9. 
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example, it is figurative of the visible Body seen by human eyes 
during Christ’s mortal life and the glorious Body seen by the 
blessed in Heaven. Thus comparing our Eucharist to the 
manna of the Old Law, Origen says that the former was zx 
Specie, the latter is 2” @nigmate; and comparing our Eucharist 
with the vision in Heaven, he says that the former is per spectem 
et imaginem, the latter is facte ad faciem.’ It would be endless 
to count the theologians who, calling the Blessed Sacrament a 
figure, also call it a reality; even the Council of Trent,? after 
defining in chapter i. the Real Presence, says in chapter ii. that 
the Eucharist is “a pledge of future glory, and therefore a 
symbol of that one Body of which Christ is the Head.” The 
above are fair specimens, and sufficient to acquaint the reader 
with the peculiar method of Origen, whom no one would 
choose out as a specially clear witness to the Catholic faith 
about the Eucharist, but whom no one, on the other hand, 
should call its gainsayer.2 To claim him in the latter character 
is an error on the part of Principal Fairbairn, whose sentence 
we would correct by interpolations as follows: Origen “labours 
strenuously to explain how Christianity, though without the 
sacerdotalism characteristic of the then recognized worship [as 
distinctively Jewish or pagan], is yet a religion : how its temples, 
altars, and sacrifices are all inner and spiritual [sometimes 
wholly so, sometimes so in conjunction with outer, material 
elements necessary to a complete worship], its incense the 
secret prayer, its statuary the new man with his graces and 
virtues, its adornments or priestly vestments his temperance, 
courage, wisdom, piety [yet so that the material counterpart of 
these things must not be neglected].” Thus improved the 
utterance is just ; without the additions, and as negativing them, 
it is in fact, if not in intention, quite unjust. Origen’s belief 
was that the sacrifices of the Old Law had given place to the 
sacrifice of the New Law, first offered on Calvary, afterwards 
repeated in a bloodless way on the Christian altars. The Jewish 
sacrifices, he says, are over: “but when you see the Gentiles 
entering into the faith, churches built, altars not sprinkled with 


1 Jn Matt. Comment. Series, n. 86. 9 Sess. xiii. 

% If we repeat quotations from the Protestant Harnack, it is not that we do not 
believe him radically to have misconceived primitive Christianity, but because having 
read the documents he recognizes fearlessly some of their teachings, which he himself 
does not confess to be true. Thus of the Eucharist he writes: ‘‘It was at once a 
communion meal and a sacrificial meal; realism and symbolism are here mingled 
together.” (History of Dogma, p. 56.) 
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the blood of cattle, but consecrated with the Precious Blood of 
Christ ; when you see priests and Levites administering, not the 
blood of goats and bulls, but the Word of God, by the grace 
of the Holy Ghost [in which Word we have shown our 
Eucharist to be included], then say that Christ has obtained 
the headship in succession to Moses.”! 

It is not our fault if in following our author we violate 
chronological order; for the most part we take his lead: but 
here we will postpone St. Justin and St. Irenezus, whom he 
intercalates, because we wish to join on Clement of Alexandria 
with his pupil Origen. As they are both of one school, what 
has been said at greater length of the latter may be repeated 
briefly of the former. Clement is a voucher for the Apostolicity 
and the unity of the Church, the rigidly observed legitimacy of 
descent of bishops with powers derived from the Apostles, and 
theiy right to teach dogmatically ; in all which particulars he 
speaks quite inconsistently with the ecclesiastical notions of 
Principal Fairbairn.2 The manner in which Clement testifies to 
the Holy Eucharist, which is with studied indirectness of expres- 
sion, may be examined by any one who will read an article in 
the Zibinger Quartalschrift, 1868.3 The student will observe 
how Clement is careful to assert repeatedly that he is under the 
restraint of a secret; and consequently he takes flesh and 
blood as symbols for high wisdom, in which sense his profane 
hearers and readers would understand him, for they were not 
without a similar usage of their own. He makes no pretence 


1 Jn Jos. Hom. ii. n. 1. 

2 Ped. i. 6, n. 123; Strom. vii. 16, nn. 890, 891, 894, and 17, n. 898. 

3 Clement exemplifies the policy of leading pagans to Christianity by appealing 
to their own moral principles without the admixture of much that was distinctively 
Christianity ; he would enter by their door in order to come out finally by his own. 
Compare what Cardinal Newman says (Avians, p. 67, f.): ‘‘Theonas, Bishop of 
Alexandria (282—300) has left his directions for the behaviour of Christians who 
were in the service of the Imperial Court. The utmost caution is enjoined them not 
to give offence to the heathen Emperor. If a Christian was appointed librarian, he 
was to take good care not to show any contempt for secular knowledge and the 
ancient writers. He was advised'to make himself familiar with the poets, philosophers, 
orators, and historians of classical literature; and while discussing their writings to 
take incidental opportunities of recommending the Scriptures, introducing mention 
of Christ, and by degrees revealing the real dignity of His Nature. The conversion 
of St. Gregory of Neocesarea affords an exemplification of this procedure.” Origen 
led him from rhetoric and law through science and philosophy to theology, such as 
was to be found among the philosophical sects. ‘‘Thus, while professedly teaching 
pagan philosophy, the skilful master insensibly enlightened him in the knowledge of 
the Christian faith.” So we account for the obscurities of Clement and Origen in what 
they say about the Eucharist. 
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to be uniform in his symbolism, going even to the length of 
reversing his antitheses. If in one place flesh symbolizes the 
Logos, because the Logos became incarnate, while blood 
symbolizes the Spirit, because blood means power or strength, 
in another place, for a different choice of reasons, flesh 
symbolizes the Spirit and blood the Lagos. Like his pupil 
Origen, Clement is constantly interpreting the text of St. John, 
“My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed,” and 
often he makes them figures standing for Christian doctrine and 
practice. But always he leaves the impression that there is 
more to be said. In the first book of the Pedagogus, c. vi., 
he advocates at great length the policy commended in the New 
Testament, to give children’s food to children, and in all stages 
to proportion the nutriment to the condition of the receiver.! 
Thus while he is kept back from open avowal of the mystery of 
the Eucharist in such apologetic or catechetical works as have 
come down to us, he puts forth from time to time utterances in 
which we may see a hint at the hidden doctrine. For instance, 
in the chapter just mentioned he writes: “The Word to the 
child is everything, father and mother, and teacher and nurse. 
Eat, He says, My Flesh and drink My Blood. Such is the appro- 
priate food that our Lord provides for us; He gives His Flesh 
and He pours out His Blood, and nothing is wanting for the 
growth of His children. O mystery wonderful even to paradox! 
He bids us put away the old carnal corruption along with the 
old food, and communicating of the new food of Christ, to take 
and lay up Him, if possible, within ourselves, and to receive our 
Saviour a Guest within our bosom, that He may control the 
passions of the flesh.” 

In the next book, c. ii, he is again discussing the same 
subject under a metaphor, strange to us, but familiar perhaps 
to the Alexandrians, the metaphor of tempering one thing 
by its admixture with another, which is known to us still in 
the idea of the different ¢emperaments in men and the different 
temperatures in climate. As tradition informs us, Christ at the 
Last Supper mingled water with the wine in His chalice, to 
copy which example, simple as the rite may seem in itself, is 
imposed now as a grave obligation on every priest saying Mass. 
Even the heathens in their sacred feasts considered it a necessary 
mark of moderation to use some water with their wine, though 
this may not be the chief idea in the Christian symbolism. In 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12—14. 
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the extract which we are about to give, the point to be observed, 
amid the obscurities of figurative language, is how very closely 
Christ by means of Holy Communion is conjoined, and as it 
were commingled, with the recipients of the Sacrament.! “ Here 
is a sign for those who, by right instruction, have been brought 
from the way of error to the place of peace, namely the Great 
Vine,? which is the Word who for us was bruised in the wine- 
press, because the Word, becoming thus the blood of the grape, 
wished to be mingled with water, as His Blood is mingled with 
salvation. Now the Blood of Christ is two-fold, one fleshly, 
whereby we are redeemed from destruction ; the other spiritual, 
whereby we are anointed. And this is to drink of the Blood 
of Jesus, to partake of the Divine incorruptibility. For the 
power of the Word is the Spirit, as the blood is the power of 
the flesh. Hence as wine is mingled with water, so the Spirit 
is mingled with man; and the mingling is as in a banquet 
nourishing unto faith, while the Spirit brings men unto incor- 
ruptibility. Now what tempers both the drink and the Word 
is called the Eucharist, which is interpreted ydprs érrawovpévn 
xal xadn; and those who partake of It are sanctified in both 
body and soul, because the Divine will, by the Spirit and the 
Word, mystically tempers that Divine commixture which is 
man. For as the Spirit makes its home in the soul which bears 
it, so does the flesh in the Word, on account of which flesh 
the Word was made Flesh.” Another metaphor is drawn from 
the use by heathens of musical instruments at their sacred 
banquet: “Let us use for the honouring of God only one 
instrument, the Word. In our drinking-feast let there be a 
double sign of good-will, according to what is written in the 
Law, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and next, thy neighbour. 
Let love towards God have place by means of thanksgiving 
(8:° evyapiorias) and psalmody ; love towards our neighbour by 
holy conversation together (dvd rijs ousdias tis ceuvias). For 
the Word of the Lord dwells in you plentifully,3 says the Apostle. 
This Word adapts Himself to times, persons, and places. Even 
now He is our fellow-guest at table (cuyrorixds). 

While, however, we admit that Clement of Alexandria, 
tongue-tied by “the discipline of secrecy,” and speaking 
constantly in allegory, does not afford us plain evidence for 


1 For traces in Clement of the ritual proper to the Mass, see Probst, Liturgie, 


pp. 130—141. 
2? Numbers xiii. 24, 25. 3 Coloss. iii. 16. * Ped. ii. 4. 
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our doctrine, it is plainly evident to us that he supports none 
of Principal Fairbairn’s negatives. “Clement of Alexandria,” 
he says, “refuses to regard any as a priest save the gnostic, him 
who can offer the sacrifice of praise and burn the incense of 
holy prayer,” but belongs to “no sacred order exercising their 
functions by virtue of some inalienable grace.” Given to such 
a writer a positive assertion, he is constantly amplifying it by 
a negative which is not implied in the original datum. If as 
preliminary matter of fact we note that when a subject is said 
to be not this but something else, then often either by usage or 
by strictly grammatical propriety the meaning is ot this without 
the something else, the author’s style may be illustrated thus. 
When Clement says the inner spirit is a true priesthood, his 
commentator adds, there is no other priesthood. When Clement 
says no sacrifice is worth anything that is not from a sincere 
heart, his commentator adds, there is no other requisite in the 
way of sacrifice but a pure heart. When Clement says all 
Christians are priests, his commentator adds, there is no priest- 
hood among Christians except that which is common to all by 
virtue of their Christianity. And now, to abandon illustrations 
of Principal Fairbairn’s style of arguing for the arguments used 
by him in fact, we will take the first passage to which he 
appeals. 

In the seventh book of the Stromateis, chapter 7, Clement 
begins by saying: “ Neither in a definite place, nor in a chosen 
temple, nor on any established feast-days, but all his life long 
the true gnostic! in every place, although he be alone, or if he 
have with him his fellows in religion, honours God, that is, gives 
thanks for the knowledge of the right way.”? These are not 
among the words expressly quoted by the author, for his 
quotations are most meagre, but they answer exactly to 
what he is maintaining, when on his method of interpretation 
he contends that Clement condemns as un-Christian fixed 
determination of churches and feast-days. We find him actually 
employing this style when he comes to the words spoken of the 
Christian “wise man,” who fully carries out all the practices of 
pious living: “This is a man truly regal: this is a holy priest 
of God.” To infer hence, as Principal Fairbairn does, that 


! Not, of course, in heretical knowledge, but the Christian who has that true 
Gnosis of which the Apostle speaks. 

* The two ways, the right and the wrong, were familiar matters of instruction. 
See the Epistles of Barnabas and the Didache. 
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there is no other priesthood beyond the virtuous life is to add 
a proposition never uttered by Clement, who—though we 
would not press an argument from the omission—leaves out 
the article before ‘epens, and says otros tepeds aytos ToD 
@cov. Confessedly all Christians are priests, especially pious 
Christians ; this justifies the words of Clement, even though 
there be a priesthood peculiar to those who have been 
validly ordained. The very title Stromateis signifies a sort 
of patch-work or miscellany, for which the author repudiates 
completeness most explicitly at the very beginning. He 
observes that what is known to the few is hidden from the 
many ; that mysteries are mystically declared ; that he recalls 
to his hearers certain memories of things that have been more 
perfectly uttered, passing by other things, partly from forget- 
fulness, partly by design and out of fear to write these down 
(exréyav . érictnpévos, hoBovpevos ypdderv), lest he should put 
a sword into the hands of a child; that in his Stromatets he 
has mixed or rather covered and hidden Christian truth with 
clothing borrowed from philosophy ; for “it is fitting that the 
seeds of truth should be kept for the husbandmen of the faith 
alone.” If Principal Fairbairn would look out beyond the short 
passages to which he refers, the wider survey would teach him 
caution in his arguments er sz/entio. He is far too rash in 
assuming that where a writer, even one professedly speaking 
under “the discipline of secrecy,” stops short in his open avowal 
of a doctrine, there an interpréter may begin boldly to deny 
further articles of belief. We, however, on our side are ready 
to admit that when the theologians of our Church undertake to 
declare in full what they suppose Clement to have hinted at, 
they may at times overpass the limits of safe conjecture. For 
example it has been conjectured that the end of the chapter 
which we have just been discussing,! the @vaia Soyuatwv, may 
imply the great dogma of the Eucharistic sacrifice. Proof at 
least is wanting. All parties should agree to represent nothing 
as either approved or condemned by Clement unless his words 
legitimately carry with them that meaning. Now as to sacrifices, 
all that he demonstrably condemns may be reduced to the use 
of external form without inner spirit ; ceremony that leads to 
no improvement in conduct; heathen rites that are in them- 
selves abominations. If he says little directly in favour of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, at least we can explain his reserve without 


1 Strom, Vii. 7. 
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supposing it to imply disapproval, while from more outspoken 
authors we can supplement his avowedly incomplete account. 

In parting with Clement we will give his invitation to the 
pagan to leave heathen for Christian mysteries : “Come, O thou 
demented one, not leaning on the thyrsus, not crowned with 
ivy. Cast aside thy head-gear and nebris, return to thy sane 
mood. I will show thee the Word and His mysteries.” Then 
he describes the Christian celebrations (ra ceuva rod Adyou dpyia) 
as near as he can in Bacchic terminology. “O chaste light, 
under the flame of torches, I behold the heavens and God. In 
my initiation I am sanctified. . . . Do thou also, if it approve 
itself to thee, become initiated. Do thou before the unproduced, 
imperishable, and only true God, sing a hymn along with us 
and with the angels, to the Divine Word, Jesus the eternal, the 
one great Pontiff of the one God, who intercedes for men. . . . I 
wish, yes, I wish to bestow on you all this grace, the full favour, 
entire freedom from corruption. And the Word also I impart to 
you, to wit, the knowledge of God ; my whole self I give to you. 
This am I, this God wills, this is the concert of sweet sounds, 
this is the harmony of the Father, this is the Son, this is Christ, 
this is the Word of God, the right hand of the Lord, the power 
of all things, the will of the Father. Of all which objects figures 
were before exhibited, but not all of these bore true resemblances. 
Therefore I want to correct you by reference to the great 
original, that you may be asI am. I will anoint you with the 
oil of faith, whereby you will be freed from corruption, and | 
will show you the naked figure of justice whereby you may 
mount up to God. Come to Me all ye who labour and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you. Take My yoke upon you and 
learn of Me that I am meek and humble of Heart.’ In an 
Alexandrian audience at the end of the second century this 
was a telling peroration ; for a British audience at the end of 
the nineteenth century it sounds almost absurdly far-fetched : 
and the contrast warns us carefully to interpret the Eucharistic 
doctrine of Clement by the light of his own circumstances, 
which Principal Fairbairn seems not to have considered. 


1 Cohort. ad Gentes, c. xii. 
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THE “medizvalism,” backwardness, and non-progress of the 
French provinces of Quebec, have furnished in the past, and 
will doubtless continue to furnish, ample materials for the facile 
pen of a certain eminent professor of history. Whether the 
history be true or otherwise, is matter of opinion: the distin- 
guished historian is not, probably, more exempt from racial 
and feligious prejudices than any one unknown every-day 
fellow-countryman. John Bull, even when a Catholic, is not 
given to love aliens, even when, as the result of conquest, they 
have become his “ fellow-citizens.” Possibly, being brought into 
closer and more unavoidable contact with them, he is, under 
such circumstances, even less inclined to be charitable than 
usual, which is only what might be expected from his character. 
When the bond of a common faith—which, being Divine, does 
to some extent overcome our natural tendencies—-is lacking, 
then it is almost impossible for him, however philosophic and 
tolerant he may profess to be, to exercise towards the said alien 
(and very aggressive) “fellow-citizens”” even a moderate amount 
of so-called “ British fair play.” 

All this, if true under ordinary conditions, where, at least, 
speech, laws, and customs are the same, and only race and 
religion differ, must be, and is, as a matter of fact, incomparably 
more true when language, laws, customs, as well as race and 
religion, all combine to emphasize the differences between the 
“conqueror” and the “conquered.” Each and every one of 
these may only serve to make more clear and unmistakeable 
John Bull’s immeasurable superiority—in his own opinion ; but 
that the conquered should retain their “ blind superstition ” after 
enjoying (if so inclined) the clear light (or many lights) of 
Protestantism for over a century, is, in itself, an unpardonable 
offence. It is a tacit denial of the superior truth and respecta- 
bility of his (imported) religions. But such a fault is, as it 
were, of the positive degree: the persistence of the “ conqucred ” 
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in clinging to their own language and to their own laws and 
customs is, so to say, the comparative ; their prosperity, happi- 
ness, and contentment, in spite of so many terrible “ disadvan- 
tages,” is, certainly, the extra-superlative. But the facts are 
undeniable: he will minimize their force (vzde the works of the 
eminent professor aforesaid), but he cannot get rid of them. 

That there is another side of the question hardly requires to 
be insisted on. The writer alluded to, a Protestant living in a 
Protestant—and_ rival—province (the latter fact is as important 
as the former, possibly more so), can hardly be considered either 
as an impartial, or even as an altogether trustworthy authority. 
On the other hand, a French-Canadian writer, however well 
qualified, intellectually, for such a task, must, of necessity, 
labour under the same disadvantage. An Englishman—not an 
English-Canadian, since near neighbourhood, in the present 
case, does not, by any means, conduce to friendliness—a 
Catholic, and not a Protestant, would seem to be the best fitted 
—so far, at any rate—to give a tolerably impartial and unbiassed 
account of the matter. 

Whatever may have been the nominal reason given by the 
British authorities for granting to the inhabitants of a “con- 
quered” (in fact, a ceded) province full and free enjoyment of 
their laws, religion, language, and customs, policy of the wisest, 
if of the most unavoidably necessary kind, was the real and 
practical motive. Religious toleration was not much in fashion, 
either in England or elsewhere, during the eighteenth century ; 
there must have been stern necessity indeed to induce the 
champions of Protestantism to grant to “Papists” in a con- 
quered province abroad a toleration inflexibly denied to them 
at home. As a matter of fact, the careless indifference of 
France made easy (if indeed it did not make possible) a 
conquest otherwise difficult. Had France helped her own 
colonists in 1750 as effectually as she did the revolted American 
colonists in 1777, “New France” might never have passed 
under British rule. When, at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, the recently-ceded French-Canadians were invited 
to join in the struggle for “ Freedom,” hatred of their hereditary 
and special enemies, the Puritan New Englanders, proved 
stronger than any dislike to their new masters, and the Catholic 
French-Canadians remained loyal to Great Britain. But the 
fear of their possible disaffection proved effectual, and the 
“concessions” granted at the conquest, and subsequently 
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evaded—after the fashion of British official Protestantism—were 
confirmed and made actual. 

So much by way of what seemed necessary introduction 
and explanation. Now, as to the charges themselves, of 
medizvalism, backwardness, and non-progress. By the first is 
implied, evidently, the prevalence and real authority of the 
Catholic religion. If loyalty to the Church, the practical 
supremacy and almost unquestioned authority of the true faith, 
be “medizvalism,” the charge so far as “New France,” that 
is, the province of Quebec, is concerned, may be cheerfully 
admitted as true. No Catholic, surely, who is worthy of the 
name, would object to being considered “medieval” in any 
such sense as this. He finds himself, that is to say, in a country 
ruled, governed, pervaded, and filled with the very essential 
spirit of Catholicism. If there be—as there must be, since 
human nature is human nature—certain “accidentals” which 
do not accord with his personal tastes, this one fact pre- 
dominates, over-rides, and minimizes all such trifles, namely, 
that he is among a Catholic people, loyal in thought, word, and 
deed, on week-days and on feast-days, in public and in private, 
to the teachings, practices, and ordinances of the Catholic 
Church.! 

The Catholic visitor to New France certainly finds himself 
in an old new world; a world whose laws and customs carry 
him back to times when kings and princes found it to their 
honour to bestow upon the Church every privilege they could. 
Laws passed in France before the Revolution in favour of the 
Church remain in force in Quebec to-day; with this one great 
and beneficial difference, that the chains which bound her to the 
State have been finally severed. But her decisions are of legal 
force for a// Catholics: a state of affairs absolutely scandalous 
in the eyes of Protestant Englishmen, who have conveniently 
forgotten all the “special privileges” of Anglicanism. The 
Catholic Church, in a population principally Catholic, has 
retained her privileges by the best and highest of human 
prerogatives (according to the professed creed of democracy), 
namely, by the will of the people. If their loyalty to the 
Church does happen to take this form, who shall deny their 
absolute right to have it so? Each province is supreme and 





1 For fuller information on this subject, see the recent Pastoral (January, 1894) 
of the Archbishop of Montreal on ‘‘The Actual State of Society.” Montreal: 
Cadieux and Derome, Notre Dame Street. 
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autonomous in the management of its internal affairs: the 
British Government—no matter what the motive may have 
been—solemnly guaranteed to the French-Canadians the full 
and free enjoyment of their laws, customs, language, and 
religion. Who can complain if the French-Canadians take 
such a promise literally? Certainly not the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring province, who have laws, customs, language, and 
religion of their own, and are wholly unaffected by those in 
question. 

Leaving, however, this question of privileges, which may, 
possibly, be a subject of difference of opinion, it will be of 
interest *to consider first the causes, humanly speaking, of this 
“medieval” loyalty to the Catholic Church; and secondly, 
some of its most important and practical consequences. In so 
doing we shall be able, incidentally, to examine into the truth 
of the other charges of “backwardness” and of “want of 
progress.” 

That the French-Canadians as a rule, that is, the vast 
majority of them, of all classes are loyal to the Church there 
can be, of course, no question at all. “The enemies of Cxsar 
shall say this ;” it is in fact one of their chief faults in the eyes 
of their “more enlightened” (?) Protestant neighbours. Cities, 
villages, hamlets, streets, lanes, and roads, public institutions 
and private dwellings, are pervaded by the spirit and traditions 
of a deep, real, and fervent Catholicism. If we seek for causes 
to account for this, in an age when all of it is most obviously 
at variance with the “spirit of the times,” in a comparatively 
small population cut off by external circumstances from all 
human help and sympathy, surrounded by many times its own 
number of aliens in race and religion, the very enumeration of 
the seemingly adverse conditions will be found on examination 
to supply the answer required. Remembering always that we 
are considering what are called “human causes,” the spirit of 
opposition—in a rightful and perfectly lawful sense—must 
necessarily be taken into account as a very important factor. 

When to this there is added that “persistency of type” 
which is characteristic, in one form or another, of all nation- 
alities that are not mere geographical abstractions, and which 
is ever prominent in those that are isolated from their neighbours 
by position, race, or religion, it is not difficult to understand 
how the simple, fervent, and intensely practical Catholicism of 
the Bretons and Normans of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries should have survived in Quebec to the end of the 
nineteenth. 

Planted by France when France was Catholic, forced to 
contend for its very existence against English Puritans, who 
were at that time, whatever they may be now, in a literal and 
very aggressive sense the “natural enemies” of Frenchmen and 
“ Papists,” with no congenial neighbours nearer than Louisiana 
—that is, with none at all—the colony of New France under- 
went, during more than a century of its existence, that Divine 
discipline of trial, of loneliness, of hardship, which, of all God’s 
ways of dealing with His servants, is the most sure to make 
their faith strong, fervent, and enduring. ’ 

Abandoned by France before France became so utterly 
irreligious as to contaminate her colonies with her own spiritual 
vileness, handed over like dumb cattle to the rule of aliens in 
race and religion, to Englishmen only less hateful than the 
Puritans of Massachusetts, the policy of her conquerors gave 
her a freedom and supremacy of her cherished faith as great 
as those which Catholic France had ever granted. Laws passed 
by France in favour of the Church, laws which made tithes 
and dues recoverable in the civil courts, which made the civil 
status of the (Catholic) citizen practically dependent on his 
religious status, which gave temporal powers to the clergy, such 
as elsewhere they have long since ceased to possess, were 
included and made permanent by a confirmation and a tole- 
ration the like of which, till then, the world had never seen. 
Surrounded by a population alien in race and religion, a popu- 
lation claiming the invidious title of conquerors and superiors, 
enjoying the fullest and most complete religious freedom, how 
was it possible that Quebec should be other than Catholic ? 

What, then, are the practical, every-day consequences of this 
dominant, all-pervading Catholicism? We know what Pro- 
testant historians (?) and “tolerant” philosophers have had to 
say; that the French-Canadians are priest-ridden, ignorant, 
backward, unprogressive. Are the charges true, or even 
apparently so? The Canadians are “priest-ridden;” how, 
and in what particular ways does this “tyranny” act? In 
political life? If the clergy insist on the absolute moral and 
religious duty of honest voting and of pure, upright exercise 
of authority,! where is the “friend of progress,” the champion 
of the “ Divine right of democracy,” of the “inherent right of 


1 See Pastoral of the Archbishop of Montreal, ut supra. 
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suffrage,” who can find fault with the teachings inculcated ? 
The clergy hitherto have been, even in politics, the “natural 
leaders” of the French-Canadian people. If it can be proved— 
it may be, but it will be exceedingly difficult—that they have 
failed, by all means let others take their places. So far, at least, 
the record of “ popular leaders ”—free from “ Popery ” and “ old- 
world superstitions” has not, it must be confessed, been so 
creditable and faultless, that the French-Canadian clergy should 
be urged to abdicate immediately in their favour. Let the 
world first have the chance of deciding, on practical evidence, 
the weighty question, “ Which system works best ?” 

Are the Frenmch-Canadians “priest-ridden” in what have 
come to be called “social questions”? The “movement” which 
of all others, is characteristic of the present state of such 
questions, is the strong tendency towards “State control.” 
Heterodox or orthodox as this tendency may be, a blessing 
or a danger, this is not the place to decide ; there is no doubt 
about the fact. Moreover, that tendency, that movement, is 
already of sufficient force, has already so far gained practical 
control of the minds of politicians (statesmen, if you will) and 
of influential masses of voters, that it seems not by any means 
improbable that, willy nilly, we shall all be “State-ridden.” 
Whether the State official—since that is what it comes to when 
all is said and done—backed by the irresistible, but somewhat 
impetuous, and wholly irresponsible authority of the “sovereign 
people,” is to be preferred to the priest, is a question to be 
decided, as above, by results, rather than by theories ; certainly 
not by preconceived ideas and prejudices. 

This tendency to “State control” is particularly evident in 
three special directions, namely, in education, in the “question 
of the unemployed,” that is, the whole system of poor-relief 
(with all its concomitants), and in the matter of the “town- 
ward migration” of agricultural populations. The “State” 
—that is, once more, the State-appointed (and State-pazd) 
official is, apparently, by the light of pure and strictly demo- 
cratic reason to solve all these problems once for all. He has 
only just begun his formidable task—which has no terrors or 
difficulties for him—the French-Canadian clergy have been 
engaged in dealing with all three problems, to all intents and 
purposes, since the foundation of the colony of New France. 
How have they succeeded—if at all? Has their success any 
“points” to offer to our friend the State official, which may be 
worthy of his attention? 
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And first, as to education. The clergy, and especially the 
Religious Orders, have had, as might be expected, the practical 
control of both elementary and of higher education from the 
first. That this fact should have roused the strenuous opposition 
of all “ Liberals” anxious for “progress”—many of them being 
Frenchmen who owe their education to the clergy—is only the 
inevitable result of “liberal ideas.” Complaints have been made 
in the Press, and on the platform, of the faultiness, imperfections, 
backwardness, and inefficiency of “clerical education.” Com- 
parisons were constantly made between the system prevalent 
in Canada and that in force in the United States, greatly of 
course, and invariably, in favour of the latter; in which chorus 
of laudation—as who can blame them?—the Americans were 
not slow in joining. In this one point, at all events, the world— 
on the showing of the Americans themselves—may fairly be 
said to.have pronounced a decisive and final judgment. Of all 
the systems of education represented at “the biggest show on 
earth” (otherwise the Chicago World’s Fair) that of the Canadian 
Religious Orders was declared to be the best and most efficient. 
What the critics of the system have since had to say on the 
subject, does not appear. It may be presumed that they are 
still occupying “a back seat.” 

Next, as to the system of poor-relief, with all that the term 
implies. There is certainly no “social question” more urgent 
at the present moment, nor any more difficult of solution. What 
is called “uninvited poverty ;” poverty that is not the fault of 
the individual, has engaged the attention of philanthropists, 
political economists, and of social philosophers in all civilized 
countries. Could any one man of all these, or any number of 
men devise a system, and set it going, whereby it could be said 
that in such a country, in such a city, there was, to all intents and 
purposes, zo uninvited poverty, zo destitution, o “ pauperism,” 
in the “ official” sense, surely all others who are interested in the 
question would give to sucha system their most earnest and 
careful attention. If such a system happens to exist in a 
“ priest-ridden” province of a British colony, among a Catholic 
French population, do these “accidental circumstances ””—or are 
they necessary conditions (the language alone excepted) ?— 
detract from its merits so as to make it unworthy of attention 
and study? As a simple, unquestionable matter of fact, in 
every parish of the province of Quebec the parish priest and 
his assistants are familiar with the names and circumstances of 
all his parishioners (the few rich of the “classes” possibly 
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excepted). In every parish, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul 
administers to every deserving individual the relief required, on 
the recommendation of the clergy. Does not such a system of 
necessity minimize, if it does not render entirely non-existent, 
“uninvited poverty ” and destitution ? 

Further, for those poor who are beyond the stage where 
“out-door relief” (for want of a better term) is sufficient to 
support them, there is a provision made, not in a barren 
workhouse, where petty officials exercise petty tyrannies, but in 
the houses of the different religious communities who have 
devoted themselves to this Christlike work, for the love of His 
poor, not for the love of money or of power. It may be doubted 
whether the State official, even in the millennium of “social 
democracy,” will accomplish any more than this; judging 
from his past and from his present, it might almost be said to be 
impossible that he could attain to anything like it. 

Do not these institutions cost money to the province or to 
the municipalities? Indirectly, yes: directly, they do not. 
That is to say, that all churches, charitable institutions, religious 
communities, and parish schools (Protestant as well as Catholic) 
are exempt from any form of taxation. Therein, and so far it 
may be said, they cost the community money indirectly ; 
inasmuch as so much property is withdrawn from assessment. 
But these same institutions maintain the orphan, the aged and 
infirm poor, the insane, practically free: the Sisters beg for the 
support of their charges, the Provincial Government may make 
grants towards the maintenance of the insane. But, on com- 
paring the total cost of such a system with any other, it is seen 
to be, to all intents and purposes, zz/. Moreover, were the 
Government or the municipalities to tax these institutions, the 
Sisters must, of necessity, charge so much fer capita for their 
inmates; which charge would evidently far exceed (even 
allowing for the fact that the Sisters are not paid), the amount 
to be derived from assessment. In other words, the Government 
of the province of Quebec has handed over, once for all, wholly 
and entirely, the care of the orphan, the destitute, the insane, to 
the religious communities. In return, these communities are 
exempt from taxation. It is a good bargain for all concerned. 
For the Government, since it costs no positive expenditure 
worth mentioning: were it not cheap and advantageous, it is 
to be feared that it would not last long. For the communities 
themselves, since thus the very object of their existence is 
fulfilled, and Christ’s poor, Christ’s little ones, Christ’s suffering 
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servants, are given over to their gentle care. For the poor and 
orphans and insane themselves, it is the best thing possible. 
Or will the State official, with his or her “living to make,” and a 
political “pull,” manage any better ? 

That the system is not perfect who would deny? It is 
under the control of men and women: that said, all is said 
that need be. But that it is faulty, mercenary, political, 
tyrannical, needing total reformation, as its enemies affirm, is 
utterly untrue. Those enemies have suffered a severe defeat 
on the subject of education ; were a similar test to be applied 
as between State institutions and those of the religious com- 
munities, especially in that very practical matter of cost,! there 
is, simply, no doubt at all as to which system would be declared 
the better of the two. Lastly, as to the welfare of the agricul- 
tural population. It has become evident to all who understand 
the subject that the “townward migration ” of the inhabitants of 
farms and villages has grown to bea serious evil. This is not 
the place to enter into a discussion of the causes, or of the 
remedies proposed or possible ; but it is clear, that, in order to 
induce the agricultural population to remain on their farms and 
in their villages, all that is possible must be done to make that 
existence not only endurable but, as far as may be, profitable 
as compared with that of town-dwellers. Therefore, to teach 
the farmers and labourers as much as may be practicable of 
the science of agriculture, of improved methods of farming, 
by sending out to all the vitlages of the country capable 
instructors (on the English system of village industries), is a 
task that might well engage the earnest attention of an enlight- 
ened and progressive State—if, that is, the State must undertake 
the duty, as, indeed it seems alone capable of doing. But the 
State official must be paid, and that, too, in proportion to 
his endowments and capabilities ; all which means large expen- 
diture with, certainly slow, and, possibly (at all events at first), 
seemingly, inadequate results. It has been reserved for the 
Bishops and clergy of the French Catholic province of Quebec 
to be the first to organize a regular system of “agricultural 
missioners ;” priests carefully trained in the science and practice 
of modern farming and agriculture ; men whose expenses will 
be so small as not to count, who are to go from village to 
village and to do all that can be done to make farming and 
agriculture both more attractive and more profitable. If the 


1 In the Protestant institutions for aged poor, each inmate cost £26 a year, in 
the Catholic, £20. The difference, £6 per inmate, is paid by Government. 
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attempt succeeds, will it prove a less valuable example because 
given by French-Canadian priests ?! 

To conclude, as briefly as possible. The French-Canadians 
are “ priest-ridden,” ridden, moreover (according to their critics), 
by an ignorant and immoral priesthood.2, But whereas, both 
in political life and in “social questions” they are no worse 
off than their “freer” neighbours, in the latter, at least, far in 
advance, it may be assumed that the accusation lacks proof. 
Moreover, between the priest and the “practical politician” 
as a political leader the preference must surely be in favour 
of the former. Between the religious communities and the 
poor-law officers as guardians of the poor, who that really loves 
his fellow-men and women would hesitate to choose the former ? 

The French-Canadians are “ignorant,” principally it seems, 
as the result of the imperfect and altogether contemptible 
system of “clerical education.” But the same much decried 
system was pronounced by a court certainly not to be suspected 
of favouritism in ‘¢hat direction, to be “the best and most 
efficient.” Better than the much vaunted American system, 
which all “Liberals” wished to substitute for it. Certainly, 
if the Canadians are “ignorant ”—and, since the cause assigned 
has proved so different to what it was said to be, the fact itself 
may be doubted—they are not, in any sense, more so than the 
masses of population in other countries. At all events, and 
in the cities especially, it is not the fault of “clerical education.” 

The French-Canadians are, lastly, “backward and _ non- 
progressive.” But since, as already shown, they have, admittedly, 
the “best and most efficient” system of education ; since they 
have approached, more nearly than any other modern com- 
munity (austria, ‘possibly, alone excepted), to a _ practical 
solution of the most difficult and pressing of social questions, 
since they are the first to make an organized effort to check 
“townward migration,” and improve the condition of the agri- 
cultural population ; some further and better supported evidence, 
on the part of their critics, is decidedly “in order” before any 
one of the charges may be considered as proved. 

FRANCIS W. GREY. 

‘ For a fuiler account of this subject see the joint Pastoral issued by the Catholic 
Bishops of Quebec, January 30, 1894. The Protestant papers of Montreal have given 
the plan their warmest commendations and approval. 

* In answer to these charges see the work of the Rev. Pere Lacasse, of Montreal. 


Montreal: Cadicux and Derome, 1893. 
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Reviews. 





I.—CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY.! 


FATHER MAAs, S.J., the learned and active Professor of 
Oriental Languages in Woodstock College, Maryland, has lately 
published the first volume of his learned work on the gradual 
development of the Messianic idea in the sacred writings until 
it fougd its full realization in Christ our Lord. The order 
followed is a chronological one. The book commences with 
an Introduction, which first sets forth the form of the argument 
from prophecy, establishing its value against the school of 
rationalists, and then sketches the history of Messianic prophecy 
as it exists in almost every nation on the face of the earth, 
though in widely differing and sometimes grotesque and 
perverted forms. 


With the exception of the negro tribes, concerning whose traditions 
we know very little, all the pagan nations of both the old and the new 
world have their own special Messianic prophecies, which are all said 
to date from the very beginning of man’s existence on earth. According 
to all, the present iron age is to pass away when the race shall have 
reached the height of depravity. ‘The age of sin and misery shall 
cease ; even the very gods who, like jealous demons, guard the world at 
present, shall lose their power, and a mighty and wise ruler and hero 
shall spring from the seed of the first woman, being at the same time 
of divine origin, and shall crush the head of the demon and initiate an 
age of happiness and innocence, not unlike the original golden age of 
the world. (p. 73.) 


Next follows an analysis of what is meant by prophecy 
and the prophet’s office, and of the special characteristics of 
the prophetic writings. This portion of the book will be found 
very useful against the modern assailants of the supernatural 
character of the Biblical predictions of the Messias. 


1 Christ in Type and Prophecy. Vy the Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J. Vol. I. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1893. 
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So far we have merely an introductory sketch which intro- 
duces the main subject of the book, which is to trace the history 
of our Lord as set forth in the Old Testament prophecies. First, 
His genealogy as the Son of God (Psalm ii.) and then as the seed 
of the woman (Genesis iii.). As regards this latter passage, Father 
Maas is very bold in his departure from the ordinary explana- 
tion of v.15: “I will put enmities between thee (the serpent) 
and the woman, between thy seed and her seed.” He says that 
“the woman” refers in its literal sense to Eve, and to our Lady 
“at least typically,” and that “the seed of the woman” represents 
not an individual, but a collective number of the offspring of 
Eve. But we had better quote his own words: 


In the next place we must determine what is meant by the seed of 
the woman. Two facts have already been noticed as affecting this 
question: (1) That the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent 
are opposed to one another in the passage under discussion, and must 
therefore be taken in the same sense, as far as the context will allow it ; 
(2) that bad men properly constitute the serpent’s seed in so far as the 
serpent represents the devil. Consequently, we must take the seed of 
the woman collectively, excluding, however, all dad men. (p. 202.) 


We cannot quote all his arguments for this interpretation, 
which is certainly opposed to the more common opinion of the 
Fathers, of Catholic theologians and exegetists. He argues 
from the context, from the object of the prophecy, from the 
words of St. Paul (Romans xvi. 20), and last of all, from the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 


In point of fact [he says], the fulfilment of the prophecy warrants 
us in understanding “seed” in its collective meaning. Jesus Christ has 
not alone overcome the devil, but all the just by the grace of Christ 
have gained the same victory. (p. 203.) 


Of course Father Maas refers the expression, “ she (it) shall 
erush thy head,” not to our Lady, nor to our Lord as an 
individual, but to the seed of the woman in general, or the just 
of whom our Lord is the Divine Head, taken in a collective 
sense. 

This example of Father Maas’ mode of interpreting Holy 
Scripture shows him to be no mere unreasoning follower of 
ordinary beliefs and traditions, but a man who where no 
authority has spoken, does not hesitate to carve out a road for 
himself, and adopt an explanation varying with that which has 
been more commonly accepted hitherto. If Catholics are to 
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exert the influence they ought with the coming generation, 
they must be ready to adopt the conclusions of modern scientific 
criticism where it is really scientific, and not the mere probable 
inference of superficial inquiry. Father Maas’ book seems to 
us an excellent example of what ought to be the “method” 
of the Biblical critic of the present day, and if he sometimes 
startles the ordinary Catholic, it is only because we are all prone 
to take our own long-accepted ideas for indubitable truths. 

The remaining chapters of the book carry on the prophetical 
history of the Messias. He is to be the Son of Sem (Genesis 
ii. 27), of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and David. The place 
and time of His Birth are clearly indicated, His Virgin Mother, 
His Precursor. He is to be the Son of Man, the Prince of 
Peace, &c. An Appendix gives a sketch of the principal 
Rabbinic literature in connection with this subject. 

Father Maas’ book needs no recommendation from us. We 
believe that it will become a standard authority on the 
important matter of which it treats, and that the theologian 
will find it of the greatest value in his investigation of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 


2.—WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN.) 

In the Introduction, which may fairly be considered as an 
independent essay, Mr. Ward claims for those which follow, 
albeit written at sundry times and in divers manners, a certain 
unity of purpose and scope. They address themselves in the 
main to those who believe, or to those who wish to believe, in 
Christianity, but who are troubled and perplexed, at all events 
in their imagination, by the babel and din of non-Christian or 
anti-Christian opinions amidst which they live, and which, 
however discordant from one another, are at least negatively at 
one in their rejection or distrust of the old faith. In a word, 
the Zeit-geist or time-spirit is at present adverse to belief in 
many ways, and so here Mr. Ward pauses on the threshold of 
his work to consider what influence the Zeit-geist has, and what 
it ought to have upon men of honest thought and good-will. 

He concludes that it ought to have some, but that it has far 
too much. For human progress in thought, as in other things, 
is not a steady uniform advance, but is like the incoming tide. 


1 Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays. By Wilfrid Ward. Macmillan, 1893. 
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There is the forward rush of the wave, followed by a back-draw 
—the net result being a little gain of ground. Those who have 
no historical experience, or make no use of what they have had, 
suffer themselves to be carried like shells or sea-weed on the 
very extreme lip of the wave, and find themselves presently left 
high and dry on the strand. In other words, when science 
discovers some new law it soon passes out of the hands of the 
prudent into those of the many, who make a fashion of it, 
applying it to solution of all problems whatsoever, and attribut- 
ing to it a far greater universality and certainty than it really 
possesses. Similarly as to political and economical theories ; 
truth is only reached by blundering. The hypothesis must be 
applied to every problem at all analogous, the remedy must be 
treated as a panacea for every evil any way kindred before the 
true limits of its serviceableness are fixed. As soon as the 
period of sanguine excitement is over, there comes a reaction, 
a “climbing down,” and what was really true or useful is quickly 
added to the repository of human knowledge. The Zeit-geist 
delights in sweeping reforms, rooting up the wheat remorselessly 
along with the tares, but when it has passed by, then the wise 
and prudent begin to sift and discriminate, and to find that 
a good deal of what has been said and done must be unsaid 
and undone; that much of what has been cast away must be 
gathered up again. It is from the majority, and not from the 
minority, that the Zeit-geist derives its individual character. 
But those who are wise and temperate, are the few ; while the 
many find it easier to rush to the extreme, than to balance 
themselves in the mean. If the wise of any given age insist on 
the necessity of just criticism, the time-spirit will be hyper- 
critical and sceptical; if they insist on the importance of 
intellectual modesty and docility, the time-spirit will be credu- 
lous and uncritical. In an age of faith a thousand miracles will 
occur, but ten thousand will be reported and believed in; in an 
age of doubt few will occur, but none will be believed in. 
Prudence, therefore, demands that our attitude towards the 
spirit of the age shall be one neither of absolute trust nor of 
absolute distrust, but of temperate discrimination. As Mr. Ward 
truly remarks, the world itself is learning by experience to 
distrust its own frenzies; and our own century is perhaps less 
sincere in its self-confidence than any which have preceded in 
the present civilization. 

The next essay is that from which the volume derives its 
DD 
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title. Its purport is to draw attention to that support which 
troubled believers should find in those who have not only 
known and understood, but have to a large extent felt with, 
and appreciated the difficulties of contemporary unbelief; men 
who have been penetrated by the spirit of the age, and yet not 
possessed by it, but have risen above it and subdued it; who 
have seen all that doubt has seen, and yet have seen beyond it 
something stronger, that has bound their doubt hand and foot, 
with the bonds of faith; something which perhaps defies 
technical analysis and logical setting, which is loosely spoken 
of as a feeling, an instinct, an intuition, but which is really 
a complex inference akin to that whereby a child recognizes 
its own father by voice, gesture, expression, by the cumulus of 
a thousand probabilities. 

If ere when faith had fall’n asleep 

I heard a voice, “ Believe no more !” 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


For Tennyson, together with Kant and Newman, is brought 
forward as one of these “ witnesses to the unseen,” as one whose 
soul was pierced with the sword of doubt, but not “unto death,” 
who felt all that was forcible in the agnostic position, and even 
recognized a certain pathos in its confession of helplessness, its 
dark gropings ; a certain beauty in its profession of modesty 
and humility ; who dressed it up to the very best advantage, 
and then unharmed shook it off as a poisonous viper : 

And shall I take a thing so blind, 

Embrace her as my natural good, 

Or crush her like a vice of blood 

Upon the threshold of the mind ? 

Kant, in like manner, is justly adduced as a witness, severing 
as he does (however unjustifiably) practical belief from specu- 
lative conclusions ; placing them in entirely distinct categories ; 
basing his faith on what as far as formal logic goes, may well be 
called an assumption ; and yet feeling this assumption to be set 
on a surer foundation than any dialectical riddle can possibly 
disturb. It must not be supposed that in ranking Kant and 
Tennyson with Newman, Mr. Ward approves or justifies the 
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philosophical attitude of either in detail. The three are at 
one in their thorough appreciation and feeling for the difficulties 
of their own time, and also in their steady conviction that 
things which appear not are greater and more real than things 
which appear. This is faith, not in a technical, but in a broad 
sense, argumentum non apparentium. 

In primitive times it was the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs that brought an age, in some respects as sceptical and 
hopeless as our own, to the conviction of some unseen reality 
which these men were willing to suffer and die for ; so our own 
world, in which intellectual rather than moral force holds sway, 
is to be convinced by “intellectual martyrs,’ by those who, 
patient and unmoved, perhaps cheerful and joyful, endure the 
torments of mental suffering, as though they felt them not, thus 
bearing witness to their perception of a reality which banishes 
the fear of shadows. The essay entitled, “The Clothes of 
Religion,” is probably very well known to most of the readers 
of THE MONTH; being one of the most sprightly and popular 
of Mr. Ward’s writings. In these days of individualism, when 
every one has his own theology and philosophy, it is to be 
expected that each one should use words in his own sense 
without much respect to their conventional value. Thus the 
term “Catholic” is assumed by a sub-section of a sect in 
defiance of the verdict of the dictionary, the policeman and 
the postman, who assuredly represent convention; the title 
“Christian” is claimed by those who believe in Christ in just 
the same way in which they believe in Buddha, Plato, or 
Mahomet, and yet do not call themselves Buddhists, Platonists, 
or Mahometans; and so the word “religion,” which con- 
ventionally means the belief in and worship of a Divine person 
or persons, is used to express the attempt to believe in and 
worship an abstraction, spelt with a capital letter, such as the 
Unknown or Humanity. “Set a thief to catch a thief,” is an 
old saying and a wise one; for who so quick to detect the 
devices and clevernesses of a burglar as a practised professional? 
Thus the conceited are the quickest to detect conceit; and 
everybody to detect selfishness. Thus Mr. Frederic Harrison 
sees at once that Mr. Herbert Spencer has slain the known God 
of the Christians, and has dressed up an Unknown in His 
garments—Infinite, Eternity, Energy, with a title to capitals. 
He smiles at the notion of the tempted, the broken-hearted, 
the dying, turning to the Unknown for help and consolation : 
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“Q x", hear us!” “How heartless!” says Mr. Harrison, 
“O poor suffering souls, come rather and learn to love and 
worship Humanity with a capital H; Humanity that was and 
is and is to come—for this true deity is in process of manu- 
facture as yet. He is gradually being built up, like a living 
temple, stone by stone. True it is that this Humanity is almost 
identical with that wor/d for which Christ would not pray and 
which Christianity anathematizes; still this only shows the 
antithesis between the two religions more clearly. You may 
say: ‘What has Humanity at large done for me?’ You may 
even think that, apart from its supernatural destiny and hope 
of immortality, Human Nature is as a rule very ungodlike and 
not very loveable, still you must try and see that the little good 
swallows up the ocean of evil and misery, even as ‘the seven 
ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well- 
favoured’ and fat kine.” It is really a strange instance of 
self-delusion that one who sees so clearly and puts so well the 
fallacy of Mr. Spencer’s position should, as soon as he has 
drawn him out of the mire, proceed at once to plunge into it 
head-foremost himself. 

“New wine in old bottles,” considers a practical difficulty 
arising from the tendency to put overmuch trust in the Zeit- 
geist; and to value an intellectual movement at its own rating. 
While the more intemperate and raw-minded thinkers rush on 
in front of it, and abandon wholesale their former beliefs and 
convictions; others, more sobermminded, are frequently too 
anxious and impatient for a modus vivendi or reconciliation at 
the cost of a certain amount of stretching and straining. They 
will not abandon their old beliefs, but they are willing to 
“tinker” them out of all recognition. Their principle is right, 
namely, that all truths are reconcileable, but their application 
is imprudent and hasty. If I cannot unlock my door, the fault 
may be in the lock or in the key, or in the way the key is 
applied. If I force the key, I shall most likely break it. I 
must be patient and cool, and examine where the fault lies. So 
as to any discovery apparently fatal to some article of faith. 
Perhaps I misconceive the discovery and its bearings, perhaps 
it is a rash hypothesis and no true discovery; perhaps its 
incompatibility is only apparent ; perhaps I misunderstand the 
article of faith, or am wrong in supposing that it is of faith. 
Prudence bids me wait; prudence, based on the experience 
of the past, personal, and public. 
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“New lamps for old ones,” is a cry that appeals to us all 
in the freshness of our intellectual youth, but after many a hard 
lesson we begin to distrust the plausible offer and to say, “the 
old is better;” we have found that the new light failed us 
and that we were left in the dark. 

How commonly it has happened even in this century that 
a premature forced adaptation or expurgation of Christianity 
made to suit some bogus hypothesis, such as Baur’s, has meant 
the loss of all faith for thousands who, had they but waited 
patiently, would have soon seen the spectre dismantled and 
dismembered. 

As an attempt to put new wine into old bottles, after 
alluding to Robert Elsmere as an extreme and_ peculiarly 
disastrous case, Mr. Ward mentions Lua Mundi, which has 
been in some sense regarded as a manifesto of the High Church 
party. He speaks with respect and sympathy of the intention 
which animates it. Seeing the discrepancies which present 
themselves at first sight between Catholic doctrine and modern 
thought, those who desire (as Mr. Gore does) to promote the 
spread of the former among students and men of letters, must 
perforce face the problem of a reconciliation. It is vain to 
expect younger minds to conform themselves passively to the 
attitude of older men whose mental gristle has turned to bone, 
who have ceased to feel or to be able to yield to the pressure of 
the Zeit-geist. The bow must not be strung too tightly, else it 
will break. It is worse than useless, it is dangerous in the 
extreme, to tell intelligent young men that the spirit of the 
time is all wrong, entirely untrustworthy. It is not only 
dangerous, it is untrue. Naturally then they will demand how 
far it is untrustworthy ; and to provide a quasi-authoritative 
answer to this question, Lux Mundi was put forth from Pusey 
House. “ Quasi-authoritative,” for there is no living speaking 
authority in the Establishment, as with us. With us such a 
book would have no sort of authority, or at most the z#primatur 
of the local bishop—a mere xzhil obstat. It would not pretend 
to be final in any sense ; it would speak in all cases subject to 
ecclesiastical correction. It might circulate widely and for a 
considerable time, and yet be censured in the end, when its 
tendencies were better manifested. Consequently, even if it 
contained errors, it would do little or no harm, being read in the 
same provisional spirit in which it was written. 

So, as to the private speculations whereby individual 
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Catholics may endeavour in their own minds to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the old light and the new ; such speculations 
are always (at least implicitly) subject to the future decisions of 
the Church ; the assent is never absolute, but conditional, and 
therefore the whole attitude of mind more temperate and 
philosophical. 

As to the precise amount of liberty which may be allowed 
to individuals in the expression of such speculations, Mr. Ward 
advocates under the present circumstances a great deal more 
than might be prudently allowed in an age of faith. Where 
there is great uniformity of belief and practice, where doubts are 
practically unheard of, the expression of a novel view may 
be disturbing and upsetting to many, even though'the view be 
true enough and eventually approved and adopted by the 
Church. To the individual in question forced submission may 
be an occasion of rebellion; but it is one of the many cases 
where legislation must look to the advantage of the many before 
that of the few. But where, as at present in most countries, 
religion is assailed upon all sides, so that the possibility and the 
existence of doubt is familiar to all ; where, in the absence of all 
recognized authoritative teaching, liberty of speech is regarded 
as an inalienable right, and all restraint in the matter as an 
unjustifiable tyranny, it is obviously both useless and imprudent 
to attempt to enforce a discipline intended for other circum- 
stances. As has been said, among Catholics such novelties are 
propounded conditionally and subject to the Church’s correction. 
It is to her we look for the ultimate solution, the true modus 
vivenat. But this is not unusually delayed till long after the 
life-time of those who felt the practical need of it most keenly : 
for example, her adoption of Copernican astronomy, and of 
peripatetic philosophy. The Church’s mind must be formed 
before it is formulated ; and this formation is a slow process, the 
work of natural causes supernaturally overruled and assisted. 
Among which very causes are these tentative hypotheses of 
individual minds struggling after a modus vivendt, which have 
first to get a hearing, then to be tested and contested, and finally 
assimilated in some modified form into the body of Catholic 
opinion, or else rejected altogether. During this period of 
uncertainty there is seen, especially at the present time, a 
prudent gentleness and toleration in the exercise of ecclesi- 
astical censorship on the one hand, and on the other, a true 
philosophic temper of docility and intellectual modesty. 
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Under the title, “Some Aspects of Newman’s Influence,” 
Mr. Ward dwells on the very complex individuality of the 
subject of the essay, and protests against the absurdity so 
common nowadays of attempting to sum up such a character 
under some ready-made, cut-and-dried epithet. Newman has 
been oracularly described as a “mystic;” yet in no sense can 
he be regarded as living in the clouds; he is designated a 
“giant controversialist,” although the controversial spirit was 
an abomination to him; he is pronounced to be a “learned 
theologian,” yet he fails to realize the ideal of a “learned” man 
so admirably described by his own pen—the man whose 
memory is stored with information on any or on every subject 
which he is continually discharging in season and out of season 
simply to rid himself of the oppressive superfluity. He is, 
moreover, a “recluse;” and yet a man who shunned society 
that he might devote himself to his friends. (Who does not 
feel the distinction?) Intellectualist as he is usually reputed, 
his friends included many whose merits lay in their heart rather 
than their head. Influential and powerful as he undoubtedly 
was, his influence was that of a quiet devoted life ; he was felt 
rather in virtue of what he was than of what he did. Even 
here, then, while we may trust the Zeit-geist in its universal 
testimony to the greatness of the man, we must distrust its 
attempt to define what that greatness consisted in, or to 
formulate it in any common term. “Newman was Newman,” 
and there’s an end of it. 

“Philalethes” is a counter-blast to Dr. Edwin Abbott’s 
“Philomythus.” Though it is amusing reading, we feel that 
to a great extent it is labour thrown away. Philomythus 
could never have the least weight with any one at all capable, 
even remotely, of appreciating Newman; while nothing that 
Mr. Ward could say would influence men of Dr. Abbott’s 
temper. 

In brief, the essay points out that Dr. Abbott in his con- 
fessedly superficial study of Newman has exercised as much 
discrimination as the proverbial bull in a china shop. The 
needlessly infuriated animal cares little what comes in his way, 
be it the finest Dresden or the commonest crockery, as with 
head down and tail up, he rushes round scattering destruction 
on every side, and finally retires exhausted but triumphant. 

The last and the longest essay, and from some points of 
view the most important, is “ The Wish to Believe.” We there- 
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fore reserve our notice of it for a future occasion. Altogether 
we recommend the book most heartily to all thoughtful readers, 
whatever their philosophical or religious opinions may be. 


3.—FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS.! 


It is nearly two years since we had occasion to speak in 
terms of high commendation of the first volume of a translation 
of the letters of the great Archbishop of Cambrai. We have 
now before us the second and concluding volume, and we feel 
justified in recommending this also to our readers as a book 
which deserves the highest praise that it is in our power to 
bestow upon it. It is true that the present instalment lacks the 
attraction of that most appreciative introductory essay by the 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, which lent such charm and 
distinction to its predecessor, but on the other hand this second 
selection of letters is in itself decidedly more interesting, and 
the hand of the translator seems perceptibly to have gained 
in the flexibility necessary to render the graceful language 
of the original into simple and natural English. 

Given a practical and common-sense piety, a natural gift 
of sympathy, a certain charm of style, and the unction of the 
Holy Spirit to add force to the whole, it has always seemed to us 
that no form of ascetic literature is capable of being of so much 
practical benefit to souls as the letters of holy men and women. 
The influence of personal intercourse is proverbially great. 
The solemn truths which move us but little when called up in 
our private meditations or presented to our understanding in 
formal treatises, wear quite a new aspect when we hear them 
from the sympathetic lips of a chosen spiritual guide. It is true, 
we cannot exactly make friends with the saintly dead, but we 
can in some sense have intercourse with them in reading their 
letters. We are thawed imperceptibly by the human charm of their 
character, and they speak to us with a sweet persuasiveness 
which other teaching lacks. Who that has made acquaintance 
with the letters of St. Teresa, for instance, has not felt her spell 
over hearts? Or who is not roused by those of St. Catherine 
of Siena, or touched by those of St. Francis of Sales ; or, to take 


1 The Spiritual Letters of Francois de la Mothe Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, 
Second Series. London: St. Anselm’s Society, 1893. 
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an example nearer home, who can read unmoved the precious 
memorials, alas that they are so few, of Blessed Thomas More? 
Even in our own days we see the same thing in the vogue 
which attaches among men of very different characters and 
conditions of life to such a record as the Reczt d’une Saur. We 
feel it to be a privilege to be admitted into the confidence of 
such chosen souls as those of Alexandrine and Pauline de la 
Ferronays ; and whether it be a lady of fashion, or cloistered 
nun, or apostolic missionary, or prince of the Church, this 
intimacy with holy and noble hearts cannot but be productive 
of benefit to our spiritual life. 

The letters in this second selection are considerably more 
varied than those of its predecessor, and it is in this, we think, 
that the charm of the volume consists. There are letters to 
soldiers and to postulants for religious life, to noblemen and 
great ladies of the Court, to souls in sorrow, to those in pros- 
perity, to those much afflicted and tempted, and to those whose 
whole time and thoughts seem absorbed in God. We see 
depicted in them very perfectly the many-sided sympathies of 
the holy Archbishop. We also see a great deal of the working 
of the leaven of the Kingdom of God in an age and society 
like that of Louis XIV. It is indeed a wonderful picture of 
that quiet unconscious influence of good lives, which leaves 
no mark upon the pages of history, which is often exerted 
from the midst of an almost perfect retirement from the 
world, but which nevertheless affects the fate of nations not 
less powerfully than the feats of arms of the battlefield. One 
comes to understand, we think, the true greatness of the szécle 
de Louis Quatorze—for when all is said and done it was a great 
age—better from these letters than from all rhetoric and gilded 
descriptions of the pages of Voltaire. 

It is dangerous to begin to make extracts from a book like 
this. It is so hard to decide why one passage should be 
selected or another excluded. But if the reader will be content 
with a mere specimen of the style of author and translator, a 
passage taken almost ad aperturam libri, we would commend 
to him the following as a fair average sample of its contents. 
It is the first part of a letter addressed in 1690 to the Comtesse 
de Gramont : 

I am sincerely grieved, madam, to hear of the painful state in which 
you are. I think I can clearly see the cause of it. If you can make 
up your mind to use the simple remedy I am going to propose to you, 
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you will soon be relieved ; but I fear that a scruple may prevent you 
from making use of it. 

The excessive fear you have of enjoying any pleasure in innocent 
and necessary things, does more harm to your spiritual advancement, 
than the pleasure itself could possibly do you. It is true that we must 
never be too easy with ourselves, above all when we are obliged to 
punish ourselves ; but this perpetual struggle to repress even the least 
involuntary feeling of pleasure in a good and regular life, is causing you 
a trouble that is most hurtful to you. I advise you then faithfully to 
mortify your excessive neatness and cleanliness and the fastidiousness 
of your taste, whenever you are calmly conscious of them; but I do 
not wish you to have that forced attention in unceasingly repressing the 
natural pleasure that is inevitably attached to simple food and necessary 
repose. Since you are ordered to take milk to refresh your blood, you 
ought to do exactly as your physician tells you with regard to fasting. 
We must allow others to judge for us, without reasoning, when we have 
told them the facts of the case ; otherwise, we are tossed about for ever, 
and we torture ourselves. In all the other things respecting your health, 
speak openly to your physician, that he may not over-indulge you; 
then let him decide, and listen to yourself no more. But obey quietly : 
this ought to be the fruit of your fidelity and courage. Without this, 
you will not have the true peace of the children of God, and you will 
not deserve to have it. (pp. 318, 319.) 


If we may venture upon one slight criticism, it would be to 
regret the designation given to a section of the volume, which 
is described rather prominently on the title-page, as consist- 
ing of “letters to anonymous correspondents.” The phrase 
“anonymous correspondent” has acquired in English such a 
very definite and objectionable connotation, that we cannot 
help thinking that “letters to correspondents unnamed” would 
convey the meaning far more correctly to the mind of the 
average reader. 


4.—THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF 
KILMACDUAGH.! 

The gifted author of the work under notice is already 
favourably known to the numerous readers of the /résh Ecclesz- 
astical Record by his several erudite contributions shedding 
light on intricate questions of Irish archeology, and on the 
fortunes of his long-suffering, ever faithful race. Eschewing 
mannerism and tall writing, Dr. Fahey, for all that his style is 


1 The History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Kilmacduagh, With Illustrations. 
By Rev. J. Fahey, D.D., V.G. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1893. 
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plain and unpretending, has unquestionably succeeded in 
investing with interest the records of a remote district, scarcely 
noticed hitherto by the geographer or the historian, while 
casting many a side-light on events fraught with momentous 
consequences to the destinies of his native land. He begins 
with an accurate and detailed delineation of the boundaries of 
what, at a later day, became the diocese of Kilmacduagh. 
Like most Irish bishoprics, with the possible exception of those 
established in the Norse settlements on the seaboard, its terri- 
tory was co-extensive with that of the tribe from among whose 
members the Bishop was usually chosen. Thus the diocese of 
Kilmacduagh is limited to the tribal possessions of the southern 
Hy Fiachrach, better known as Hy Fiachrach Aidhne. Their 
name, still represented by the patronymic “Keary,” survives 
in the common French name for hackney-carriages, fiacre. 
Duplessis! shows that this name was first given to hackney- 
carriages, because hired conveyances were first used for the 
convenience of pilgrims who went from Paris to visit the shrine 
of St. Fiacre, and because the inn where these coaches were 
hired, was known by the name of St. Fiacre,? a noble scion of 
the Hy Fiachrach, who, foregoing the advantages of birth and 
station, retired to a hermitage at Breuil, two leagues from 
Meaux, where he died czrvc. A.D. 670. He is commemorated in 
the Roman Martyrology for August 30. His shrine became 
famous for frequent miracles, and was resorted to by crowds of 
pilgrims from all parts of France. 

A concise account of the several provincial reguli who 
resided in the territory of the Hy*® Fiachrach Aidhne is followed 
by four chapters devoted to the memory of the early local 
saints, “whose names, for the most part, lived on only in the 
titles of their ruined sanctuaries.” One hallowed name, however, 
is still enshrined in the hearts of the people, that of St. Colman, 
the son of Duach (McDuagh), the eponymous founder of the 
church and diocese that perpetuate his memory. Born in the 
latter decades of the sixth century of a mother tracing her 
descent even to the prehistoric over-king Dathi, whose exploits 
on the Continent have been either invented, or embellished by 
bardic fancy, if the account of his birth be credited, eye had 

1 Note 29, vol. i. p. 683. 

2 The celebrated antiquarian Menage (Z¢ymo/. Dict. s.v. Fiacre) gives nearly 
the same explanation. 


3 «* Hy,” ‘‘hi,” or ‘*i,” plural nominative of ‘‘O,” 
** descendant,” a frequent prefix to Irish patronymics. 


ua,” ‘a grandson,” or 
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never beheld him, but for the miraculous rescue of his mother 
from drowning, to which the alarmed jealousy of a royal 
kinsman had doomed her. The story of his baptism, which 
immediately followed, suspiciously resembles a similar legend in 
connection with St. Patrick. Of his early years and training 
nothing is known. The remains of the Teampul Mor Mhic 
Duagh on Aran Mor, the largest of the three Aran isles, favour 
the probability of his having spent the closing years of the 
sixth century in the school of St. Enda, which gave Aran mor 
a celebrity equal to that of Jona and Lérins. Be this as it may, 
it is beyond question that he spent some seven years, unknown 
to all, save his youthful companion, in the inaccessible fastness 
of the Burren Mountains. The story of his discovery by his 
kinsman, King Guaire, whose Easter banquet was transferred 
by invisible hands to the Saint’s grotto, is here told in an extract 
from the Fez/ire, or festal Calendar of Aengus. Yielding at 
length to the urgent entreaties of his royal relative, Colman 
left his mountain hermitage to found a monastery, and to 
assume the episcopal charge of the territory of his clan. The 
site of the new foundation was miraculously indicated to him. 
From his agnomen it is commonly called Kil-Mc-Duagh (C7// 
M‘Duach, “the church of the son of Duagh”), a by no means 
superfluous adjunct to his baptismal name, as an ancient 
Martyrology commemorates on June 29, “ Divers holy bishops, 
abbots, and other religious men of the name of Colman, to the 
number of two hundred and thirty ; all honoured of old among 
the saints, in the Island of Saints.” As they appeared some 
three years since to a traveller, the ruins of Kilmacduagh, at a 
distance of three miles from Gort, comprise what are called 
Seven Churches, a round tower, and an episcopal residence, all 
of which formed the centre and seat of the diocese still known 
by the agnomen of St. Colman, which has been only of late 
united to the recently established see of Galway. The round 
tower, leaning somewhat out of the perpendicular, stands near 
the south-west corner of the Cathedral. A popular, but question- 
able tradition, assigns its erection to Gobhan Saer (“the artificer,” 
ep. Téxrwv), an illiterate monk, but clever architect, and a Saint 
of the seventh century. 

The Cathedral is cruciform, and of considerable size. The 
south transept still contains an altar z# situ. It is asserted by 
experts that the western exit of the present church is a portion 
of St.Colman’s original structure. The masonry of the gable 
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and portion of the side walls is cyclopean. This, with the 
doorway, blocked up since the fourteenth century, is said to 
belong to the church erected by Guaire Aidhne, King of 
Connaught, for his relative. Here, as in the sequel of this 
goodly volume, light is thrown on the description by an en- 
graving of the ruins. 

But to return to St.Colman. Despite the rich harvest that 
blessed his pastoral labours, and gave to later annalists occasion 
to refer to the diocese as “Great Aidhne of the Saints,” he 
yearned to be free from the. episcopal charge, and to hide 
himself from the praise and “disquiet of men” in solitude. The 
vale of Oughtmama was the spot in which he spent his declining 
years. Bequeathing his remains to his Cathedral, he gave up 
his soul to his Creator, October 29, A.D. 632, in the pontificate 
of Honorius I. His hallowed tomb, at a short distance south- 
west of the Cathedral, continued for ages to attract crowds 
of pilgrims, so that Kilmacduagh soon became a far-famed and 
much-frequented sanctuary. His immediate successor was 
St.Indrech, followed by Colman, at whose demise, A.D. 846, 
a gap of more than a century occurs in the list of episcopal 
succession. This may well be accounted for by the incursions 
of the Norse raiders, who were wont to consign historical 
records with other literary treasures to the flames that reduced 
churches and monasteries to heaps of ashes. As the author but 
too truly observes, the petty quarrels, the all but truceless feuds 
of the native dynasts continued, for well-nigh two centuries, to 
paralyze a combined national resistance to these barbarian 
invaders, and rendered bootless such crushing victories as that 
won at Ardrahan, circ. A.D. 938, by a brave sept of the Aidhne 
territory. The line of local dynasts or chieftains, is, with the 
aid of the Four Masters, traced from Guaire, the royal kinsman 
and benefactor of the saintly patron of Kilmacduagh, through 
the several collateral branches of his progeny. In the third 
decade of the eleventh century, A.D. 1025, the O’Clerys and 
Gilla Ceallaigh (Kilkelly), give place to the O’Heynes (Hynes), 
who, as direct descendants of the first royal patron, were 
naturally the azrchinnig (Erenachs) or lay managers of the 
terion or lands of the Church of Kilmacduagh. As their name 
never occurs in the episcopal register, which, till the Synod of 
Kells contains but four entries, it may be taken for granted that 
none of them were guilty of the sacrilegious abuse of their 
position as trustees of church property, so many of whom, in 
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Ireland as elsewhere, usurped the position, emoluments, and 
even style of bishop or abbot. The collation of regular 
benefices, of monastic prelacies 2% commendam, continued as it 
was, till almost within living memory, was a scarcely less nefa- 
rious misappropriation of the munificence of founders and bene- 
factors. During the eleventh and twelfth century, the dynasts of 
Aidhne were involved in the all but ceaseless struggles between 
the O’Conors of Connaught and the degenerate descendants of 
the victor at Clontarf. Despite the monotony of a record of 
victories alternating with defeat, of reckless havoc and plunder, 
the author manages to sustain the interest of the narrative, the 
details whereof render the eventual success of the “strangers 
who came to stay” a foregone conclusion. The Anglo-Norman 
adventurer, William Fitz Adelm de Burgo, now appears on the 
scene. To him the gexs Burke trace their patronymic. While 
depicting his character with “a sombre pencil,” Dr. Fahey owns 
that his success in carving out a principality for his descendants 
was mainly due to the fratricidal strife of Roderick O’Conor’s, 
the last over-King of Ireland, unworthy sons. The subsequent 
chapters contain a description from the life of the gradual 
transformation of the whilom Anglo-Norman raider into a 
Gaelic chieftain, /ps¢s Hibernis Hibernior. It is at least probable 
that, as our author surmises, the infamous Statute of Kilkenny, 
A.D. 1342, was aimed directly at the de Burgos of Clanricard. 
By excluding the “mere Irish” from all secular and monastic 
prelacies, it partially succeeded in foisting on the native 
Churches a foreign hierarchy from which the self-styled “Church 
of Ireland” may, in some measure, claim descent. Here as else- 
where in Ireland, the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century exasperated racial antipathy by the atrocities of secta- 
rian fanaticism. The rapine, vandalism, and wholesale murders 
which marked the track of the apostles of the new Gospel, are 
here described with the judicial calm of one, who surveying the 
field of conflict, is cheered by the tokens of a triumphant revival. 
In the following centuries the history of Kilmacduagh merges 
into that of Ireland. The space at our command permits but a 
passing reference to the biographical notices of the leading 
families and clergy of the district to the crumbling ruins of 
which his pen has given voice. In relegating to the Appendix 
the several historical documents on which his narrative is based, 
he has been well advised, as their insertion in the body of the 
work would have marred its continuity. A few slight clerical 
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errors, which occur here and there, will be easily corrected, when, 
as there is every reason to expect, a second edition will be 
called for. They would escape notice in a work of inferior 
merit. 


§.—LOGIC.! 

Another text-book of Logic! At least it is consoling to 
reflect that so lavish a supply indicates a corresponding demand, 
whence we may infer that the reaction in favour of scholasticism 
is still vigorous. Father Frick’s work is essentially a text-book 
and supposes a skilful professor who can dilute its condensed 
wisdom to suit the weakly stomach of the neo-logician. It 
treats of everything anyway connected with dialectic or criteri- 
ology and all in under three hundred pages. To say that it 
contains anything substantially new would be to condemn it. 
It is its orderliness and clearness that entitle it to compete with 
the many other works on the same subject. We are glad to see 
some little notice of attention, and association creeping into our 
manuals at last. Swpposttion, hitherto a hopeless maze, is at 
last intelligibly mapped out according to its divisions. We 
were not so pleased perhaps with the explanation of judgment 
as not clearing up the precise nature of predication, or dis- 
tinguishing a judgment from a convertible equation. It was 
a slight shock to observe the spelling of an old friend, 
“Baralypton.” Surely the z has a significance which is lost 
in y. 

In the second part we were much pleased by the articles on 
grades in truth and falsehood, much needed and very clear. 
The author endeavours to reconcile the doctrine of Father 
Palmieri touching two kinds of certitude with the commoner 
assertion of three. In this he is not so satisfactory to our mind, 
though we hardly know what to suggest as an amendment. He 
strives also to fix the force of the terms syzthetic, analytic, 
@ priori, a postertort, as applied to judgments, but nothing short 
of an international convention will ever produce uniform usage 
in this matter. Except as an avgumentum ad hominem there 
is no use in appealing to the goodness and wisdom of God 
in defence of the reliability of our faculties. If they are not 
pre-supposed reliable, what do we know about God or His 


1 Logica; in usum scholarum, Auctore Carolo Frick, S.J. Friburgi, Brisgovie, 
1893. 
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attributes? Similarly it is no defence of the trustworthiness 
of memory to say Natura non deficit in necessartis; since 
this principle depends on a long acquaintance with nature, or 
at least on a train of reasoning, neither of which have any value 
unless memory is already trusted? That these arguments are 
ad hominem and not valid in the abstract, should be more 
expressly notified in a book for beginners. It seems to us that 
in assuming as a condition of all knowledge and discussion the 
aptitude of the human mind for the acquisition of truth, we do 
away, at one stroke, with most of the controversies which occupy 
so much of the second part. 

We are glad to see the strength of induction derived 
ultimately from principles which are either ultimate or the fruit 
of deduction. 

Altogether, the book is admirably suited to the end for 
which it is designed. 


6.—WUNDERBLUME.! 


Father Spillmann, S.J., whose name is already familiar to the 
reader as the author of a work on the English Martyrs, besides 
several books of travel and shorter works of fiction, has recently 
published a tale in two volumes, well fitted to bring home to the 
mind in an effective manner the sufferings, too often over- 
looked or forgotten, of English Catholics at the period of the 
Elizabethan persecutions. The disastrous history of Babington’s 
conspiracy, which through its failure led to the execution of the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, forms the framework of the 
narrative. A conspicuous position is given to the fortunes of 
the Bellamys, a family of whom an account is found in the 
second series of Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, and whose 
members, intimately connected, through no fault of their own, 
with the plot in question, were involved in the penalties the 
conspirators incurred. The author, who has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits and customs of our 
ancestors, with their modes of thought and ways of life, depicts 
with the ease and skill of an accomplished writer, scenes enacted 
in a land not his own, and in times long gone by. Furthermore, 
he enters completely into the spirit that animated them, and 


i Die Wunderblume von Woxindon, Historischer Roman aus dem letzten Jahre 
Maria Stuarts. Von Joseph Spillmann, S.J. Zwei Bande, Frieburg im Breisgau : 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1893. 
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gave to persecuted Catholics the courage and fortitude to endure 
punishments the most severe, loss of goods, loss of freedom, loss 
of life, rather than relinquish the precious legacy of the faith, 
and bow beneath the hand of a soul-destroying heresy. The 
occasional touches of fiction wherewith Father Spillmann allows 
himself to embellish his tale, in no wise detract from the strict 
historical accuracy of his facts, and he is careful to give the 
authorities from whom they are derived. One point of import- 
ance he emphatically establishes: the absence of any design 
against Elizabeth’s life on the part of the adherents of the 
ill-fated Mary Stuart. The historical characters he places upon 
the canvas are portrayed with singular truthfulness and ability ; 
witness the irascible and despotic Queen Elizabeth, the cruel 
and cowardly pursuivant Topcliffe, the false and treacherous 
Walsingham, whose unscrupulous perfidy was the means of 
bringing many a true and simple Catholic to the scaffold. The 
strange incident which gives its title to the book, and imparts 
to it an element of mystery, is thus chronicled in the Life 
of Father Weston. 


A short time before the breaking out of that tragedy (Babington’s 
plot), a herb, or rather a shrub furnished with leaves, flowers, and at 
length fruit in form like berries, sprang up and grew in the inner roof 
of an upper chamber, in a place that projected just above people’s 
heads, between the principal beam and the mortar. . . . There without 
sap or moisture, the plant fixed its roots and began to flourish. After 
the leaves and the flowers it put forth its fruits, which were five in 
number. During many months it continued, and the spectacle was 
shown to all who lived near and was seen by them not without just and 
universal surprise. The lady (Mrs. Bellamy) took wonderful pleasure 
in her new and marvellous plant. She failed not to visit it every day, 
and showed it to all who came to the house. After several months, 
she went up to see it as usual, and found it ina withering condition. 
This she regarded, not unnaturally, as an omen of some misfortune that 
awaited the family. Her fears were indeed not unfounded. At the end 
of a few days those five young men were taken, who were thought to 
have been designated by the five fruits of this wonderful plant, and 
their dangerous cause brought ruin to herself and her family. 


The story is told throughout in the first person, the narrators 
being three in number. This change is so well managed that far 
from breaking the continuity of the narrative, it constitutes 
a pleasant variety of style; moreover the reader is led to a 
different stand-point, whence to contemplate the panorama of 
events, as each speaker takes up in turn the thread of the tale 
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All three being principal actors in the drama, each one recounts 
his or her personal reminiscences: perils encountered, hair- 
breadth escapes, frustrated hopes, arrest, detention in the cruel 
dungeons of the Tower. To English Catholics the events 
chronicled are naturally more or less familiar, but we can promise 
them much enjoyment from mecting with them under a new 
and attractive garb; the more so if they are sufficiently con- 
versant with German to appreciate the quaint language of an 
earlier century, in which the author judiciously clothes his 
narrative. With regard to German readers it is to be hoped 
that a perusal of the Wunderblume will enable them to form a 
better estimate of the patient, steadfast endurance, whereby 
our forefathers prevented the utter extinction of the faith in 
England. 
7.—SATAN IN ARMS AGAINST COLUMBUS.! 


This poem, justly described in the publisher’s advertisement 
as a “story of tremendous force,” was called forth by the 
quadri-centennial celebration of the discovery of America. It 
is an epic in three books—ten cantos in all. The conception 
is simply Miltonic: Satan and all the forces of evil leagued 
against Columbus to oppose a design so fraught with advantage 
for humanity at large and the Catholic faith in particular, 
Necessarily it follows, that, describing the conflict between 
Hell and Heaven, the poet is chiefly occupied in the portrayal 
of diabolic passion in its most violent forms. It is to our mind, 
when there are lulls in the storm that perhaps he shows at his 
best. It is difficult to keep up a very high tension of feeling 
with anything like equal power. Here and there signs of 
weariness betray themselves. Still no one can deny that there 
is real power in many parts. But it bears the marks of having 
to be written for a certain occasion and within a certain time. 
Such a work should be sifted, purged, and chastened through 
long years, in order to do justice to its author's gifts, with 
that patience which, if not genius itself, is its most faithful 
handmaiden. 

Many lines end with weak unemphatic monosyllables 
dependent on the following line, eg., “. . . with its—Celestial 
We may ...;” 


” 


sound ...;” “We ask a repetition that 





1 Satan in Arms against Columbus. By Theodore Sidney Vaughan. Chicago : 
Hyland, 1892. 
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“Found his consolation in—Sweet prayer...” Words are 
often repeated for the sake of filling up the metre when such 
repetition adds little or nothing to the force, ¢,g., “Soon, soon, 
I know help soon will come.” “Leave, leave me alone to 
meditate.” ‘Thou clingst, still clingst.” Even if these could 
be singly justified, still collectively they are so numerous as 
to indicate a certain laboriousness in versifying. Many expres- 
sions are in our opinion rather colloquial for an epic of such 
aspirations, ¢.g., “ We pray you, sir, be brief as possible ;” “ With 
many bows and scrapes the Captain thus ;” “When thou hast 
talked the ocean dry, my Lord ;” “Well, onward speak thy 
proposition. Harm in hearing there is none;” “Her heart 
gave out, or I should say she let it have its wish.” Other 
expressions are somewhat obscure, e.g., “ The glom’rate morn ;” 
“The flashing Court of Spain.” 

We cordially agree with the Buffalo Union and Times, that 
“there are hints of lyrics and deep-rolling chorals which seem 
to imitate the ocean and to boom its grandeur,” yet we venture 
to think that the poet will do wisely to exercise his undeniable 
abilities by lower and shorter flights until, having perfected 
himself in the less, he may rise more surely and successfully to 
greater things. 


8.—CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT.! 


We are no strangers to Father Finn’s happy facility for 
depicting the varied scenes of a school-boy’s life, and delineating 
the different phases of his character. He has already published 
three tales of this nature; now he has again drawn upon his 
apparently inexhaustible stores, to add a fourth volume to 
delight anew his numerous readers. This time he does not 
invite us to accompany him, as heretofore, to the cheerful 
precincts of St. Maure’s, to greet again the same familiar figures, 
and listen to the well-known voices. Our old friends and 
acquaintances have left the College where so many happy days 
were spent, and have gone out into the world, each on his own 
path, whether of sunshine or shadow. It is Milwaukee College 
that now opens to us its gates; taking our stand in the play- 
ground, we watch a new-comer, possessed of extraordinary agility 
and activity, who is performing a series of antics of the most 


1 Claude Lightfoot ; or, How the Problem was Solved. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1893. 
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astonishing description. This boy, Claude Lightfoot, vivacious 
and clever, high-spirited and quick-tempered as he is, drives his 
teachers to despair, on account of his mercurial temperament 
and uncontrollable restlessness. How he ever is to sober down, 
tame his wild spirits, and learn the necessity of obedience and 
discipline, is a problem to all who know him ; its solution forms 
the subject-matter of the narrative, which is that of an episode 
in the boy’s history. 

Claude’s experiences and adventures are of a simpler and 
more ordinary sort than those of some of Father Finn’s heroes. 
There are, we are glad to say, no scenes of horror, no murders 
and bloodshed, no nightly alarms such as shook the nerves of 
the unfortunate Harry Dee, to be found in this volume. Nor is 
it in the class-room and the playground alone that we observe 
the development of Claude’s character, that we witness his trials 
and his triumphs, his exploits and his failures, that we deplore 
his wrong-doings and admire his virtues. He is only a day 
scholar, thus in the intervals of school hours we follow him 
home, and note the influence that judicious parents and a pious 
sister exercise over the young “scallywag,” suggesting the 
highest motives to restrain his natural giddy recklessness and 
curb his irascible temper. The most touching and beautiful 
portion of the book is, in our opinion, the story which the 
author represents a priest as relating to Claude and some of 
his companions. We will not mar the interest of the reader 
by giving an abstract of it, but leave him to read it in extenso, 
for it occupies twenty-five pages (175—201). It is to be hoped 
that it may produce on him the same effect as it did on the 
hearers ; the resolve by God’s grace to keep their souls white, 
and have frequent recourse to the sacraments which are given 
to enable weak man to resist strong temptation. 

At the opening of the tale, Claude is preparing for his First 
Communion. Through a succession of occurrences, apparently 
accidental but in reality ordered by Providence, this event, 
which is to be the turning-point in his life, is postponed until 
the time when the story ends. The circumstances under which 
he for the first time partakes of the Bread of Angels are very 
peculiar and exceptional, and form one of those extreme 
occasions when rules may be done away with. He takes the 
Sacred Host himself, no priest being at hand to administer It, 
as the only means of preserving It from desecration by robbers 
who are about to lay their sacrilegious hands on the precious 
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vessels of the sanctuary. The effect produced upon the boy 
shall be told in Father Finn’s words. 


Claude from the moment he made his First Communion, was a 
changed boy. And yet, in another sense he is the same Claude. His 
smile is as genial, his laugh is as light, his limbs are as quick as when 
we first made acquaintance with the dancing sunbeam. He is different, 
in that he has been taught in one sharp yet sweet lesson of Divine 
grace to reflect, to think; to keep in mind that he is a responsible 
being. In class he is a model of behaviour; at home he is an earnest 
student; in the playground, he is the leader of all his fellows, and 
everywhere he is as happy as the day is long. (p. 243.) 


Literary Record. 


—— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The indefatigable Secretary of St.Anselm’s Society has 
a happy knack of rescuing from neglect treasures of Catholic 
devotion and of producing them in a good and classical 
English dress for the benefit of English-speaking readers. 
Among these half-forgotten treasures is a little treatise on 
a subject which is too little dwelt upon: Zhe Joy of the 
Christian Soul, by Father de Lombez, a Spanish Franciscan. 
There is too great a tendency in spiritual books to pull down 
rather than to build up: to find fault rather than to encourage: 
to point out defects rather than to exhort to virtues. This 
is a great mistake, and makes us welcome the cheering and 
healthy spirituality of Father de Lombez. His book consists 
roughly of three parts. The first five chapters treat of the 
excellence, usefulness, and necessity of joy, and shows how the 
saints were always full of joy. Then come eight means of 
preserving our joy, and finally a number of remedies for all that 
is destructive of joy, with some more hints for preserving the 
joy. The translation is made by a skilful hand, and the book 
is one we strongly recommend to all who are tempted to be 
cast down or discouraged. 

Selections of Poetry are common enough, but it is but 
rarely that we have a selection made by one who is himself 


1A Treatise on the Joy of the Christian Soul. By Father Ambrose de Lombez, 
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an illustrious poet. For this reason we heartily welcome 
The Household Poetry Book, edited by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
to which, moreover, no little value is added by a Preface on the 
educational value of true poetry. “There is hardly a virtue 
(says the editor of this volume with great force and truth) 
belonging to the youthful character which poetry does not 
help to leaven. Generosity, tenderness, and refinement of 
nature are especially cherished by it, while the hardier virtues— 
courage, perseverance, and self-sacrifice, the constituents of the 
heroic character—have at all times been the great objects to 
which it directs our admiration.” (p. v.) The whole of the essay 
is well worth careful reading, and carries great weight, coming 
as it does from one so distinguished as Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 
The collection of poems begins with Chaucer, and carries us 
almost down to the present day. A little account is given of 
each poet, and the selections appear to be made with admirable 
judgment. The volume is, moreover, remarkably cheap—over 
three hundred closely-printed pages costing only one shilling. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


In the January issue of the Etudes we have the concluding 
portion of the Holy Father's Encyclical on the study of the 
Holy Scripture. An account is ‘given of the situation held by 
the French in the Indo-Chinese Empire, and the manner of 
its acquisition. The first commission sent out in 1866 to 
discover a short route for commerce between Europe and 
China, was followed by several military expeditions, more or 
less disastrous, resulting in the conquest of Tonquin and 
Annam, and the establishment of the French protectorate over 
a vast tract of territory. The occupation of this territory is 
said to give France an enviable position, and to secure her 
strategic preponderance in the far East. Father Delaporte 
contributes a notice of Gustave Nadaud, who died last year at 
the age of seventy-three. More deserving perhaps of the name 
of rhymester than of poet, he wrote a vast number of the light, 
graceful chansons that are so essentially French. His couplets 
reflect his own simple, happy, unambitious disposition; many 


! The Household Poetry Book. An Anthology of English-speaking Poetry from 
Chaucer to Faber. Edited by Aubrey de Vere. London: Burns and Oates. 
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of them are of no mean merit, and will long hold their place 
in the favour of the world of letters. Although born in a large 
manufacturing town, Nadaud was an ardent lover of nature, 
and his delight in a free country life inspires some of his 
sweetest songs. Father Cornut pays a tribute to the memory 
of M. Alfred Mame, principal of the great publishing firm at 
Tours, whose long and well-spent life offers an example of 
energy, industry, rectitude, and high principle well-deserving 
of imitation. His business talents early raised him to the head 
of the bookbinding trade, and his resolve to do everything as 
well as possible rather than to accumulate a fortune as quickly 
as possible, enabled him to retain this position. His concern 
for the welfare of the workpeople he employed, and the services 
he rendered to the cause of education and of religion by the 
publication of school and devotional books, merit the gratitude 
of his fellow-countrymen. The education of Louis de Bourbon, 
Duc d’Enghien, known as the great Condé, is the title of a 
paper from the pen of Father Chérot, who possesses the art of 
investing with interest every subject which he handles. The 
College at Bourges was erected and endowed by the father 
of the Duke on condition that his children should be educated 
there by the Jesuit Fathers: of this an account is given, as 
well as of the qualities and remarkable talents of the young 
Prince; his instructors, his companions, his sports and_ his 
studies. His attainments at the age of eleven years, up to 
which period this first instalment of his history takes us, far 
surpassed those of a boy of that age at the present day. 

The Civilta Cattolica (1047) speaking of the Congress of 
Italian Catholics to be held in Naples, comments on the 
beneficial effect of such assemblies, and expresses in regard to 
the one in question the hope that it may be the means of 
strengthening and uniting together more firmly the Catholics of 
Italy, and leading those who have not done so to enrol them- 
selves in the ranks of those who fight in defence of religion. 
To this hope a suggestion is added: that each member of this 
army of Christ would prepare himself for action by the use of 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Industry, defined as 
operative rather than intellectual activity, is considered in the 
Civilta in its ethical and economical aspect. Production, distri- 
bution, and consumption, are the three elements of industry in 
the economic order; of the system, that is, of labour whose 
object it is to satisfy the material wants of man. They must, 
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however, be regulated by the principles of morality, by consi- 
derations of justice, of reason, of the welfare of the many. That 
the original colonizers of Italy were of the Pelasgian, not of the 
Aryan race, is a fact which the Czvi/ta has, in a series of papers, 
conclusively proved. The researches of archzologists are now 
unanimous in asserting that when the Aryans penetrated into 
Italy, they found there cities and flourishing States whose 
origin is lost in the most remote antiquity, and amongst the 
inhabitants a culture far superior to their own. 

The Literarische Rundschau under its new editorship remains 
faithful to the traditions which have made it such an admirable 
cuide to all that is best worth knowing in Catholic literature, 
not in Germany only, but throughout the world. The two 
numbers which have appeared since the beginning of the new 
year seem to us, if anything, rather above the average of their 
predecessors. It is only necessary to cast a glance at the names 
of the contributors to satisfy ourselves that it would hardly be 
possible to find among the faithful sons of the Church in 
Germany, critics more capable of speaking with authority upon 
the subjects with which they respectively deal. Dr. Hoberg 
(the new editor) and Dr. Vetter deal with Oriental matters, 
Drs. F. X. Kraus and Krieg give us the benefit of their wide 
experience in the domain of Church history and archeology ; 
the historical literature of English-speaking countries could not 
be left in safer hands than those of Father A. Zimmermann, S.]J., 
and Dr. Bellesheim. In the February number, which has 
expanded, we notice, from sixteen into twenty pages, there is 
a most appreciative review of Mr. C. S. Devas’ Political Economy, 
the concluding volume of the Stonyhurst series of Manuals of 
Catholic Philosophy. No one could be found more competent to 
estimate the value of that work than Father A. W. Weiss, O.P., 
who has himself done so much to make clear the moral and 
social aspects of the work of Christianity in the world. Father 
Weiss is enthusiastic in his compliments, and regrets that no 
handbook exists in German which could be so unreservedly 
commended to students of the “dismal science.” 











